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CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICKE: Attitude surveys 
are intended to furnish management with a more ade- 
quate picture of the state of morale in their organiza- 
tions and thus to provide them with a measure of 
their success or failure as management men, especially 
in personnel matters. At the same time, it is hoped 
that they may help to reveal special areas where there 


are unsatisfactory feelings and sources of irritation 
which might call for remedial measures. 

Attitude surveys also tend to relieve tensions by 
letting workers unburden themselves, to improve 
morale by showing that management is really inter- 
ested in its employees and to give management con- 
crete case material for use in instructing and imple- 
menting the work of supervisors. 


DATE BACK TO TWENTIES 


Systematic surveys of employee attitudes began a 
great many years ago. They go back at least to the 
1920’s. Since that time, surveys have been conducted 
in many kinds of companies with hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees. Both questionnaire and interview 
types of techniques have been used. Usually, data 
are obtained concerning the general satisfaction or 
level of morale. Then these are translated into spe-. 
cific attitudes and feelings about various features of 


—a job or employment relations. 
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MISS BARRETT: A large insurance company in 
Hartford has conducted two attitude surveys since 
1946. In each case, the interview method was used. 

The first survey had four objectives: (1) to dis- 


cover how employees came to apply for employment 


in the company, so that recruitment of new employees . 
could be directed toward these sources; (2) to learn 
the reasons employees have for liking to work for 
the company so that the most effective appeals could 
be directed to new recruits; (3) to learn what em- 
ployees disliked about their work, so that such situ- 
ations might be remedied; and (4) to discover why 
an employee-suggestion scheme had failed to bring 
better results. 

The second survey aimed at obtaining material 
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that could be used in training supervisors and to 
make clear the difficulties in one department which 
had a high rate of terminations and which had failed 
to maintain an adequate output. 


A’ COMMUNITY SURVEY 


MR. BIXLER: I'd like to mention a rather dif- 
ferent type of employee attitude survey conducted 
from a community point of view by the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, of Princeton, New Jersey, in 
cooperation with the Bridgeport Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

This survey covered a metropolitan community of 
about 250,000 people. Its thesis was that good public 
relations begin at home. Questions were asked em- 
ployees and the public, designed to portray how 
companies can get along well in the plant community. 
More than 500 individuals were personally questioned 
at their homes. 

To measure the effect of what the leading com- 
panies in that community were doing, a detailed anal- 
ysis of their practices was made to point out what 
made some companies good and other companies poor 
in the opinions of employees. 

First, it was found that, to satisfy the community, 
the company must do more than hire people and pay 
wages. The community regards a company as a social 
as well as an economic unit. 

Second, the standing of a company in the commu- 
nity largely reflects what its own employees think, 
since most of the information the people in the com- 
munity have about a company comes from the em- 
ployees themselves. 

Third, a company must “live right.” It must tell 
its employees about itself. And it must tell the com- 
munity about the company. 

Fourth, community relations pay off in terms of 
maintaining industrial peace. The survey found that 
the companies which make efforts to communicate 
with the employees and the union have fewer strikes 
than the other companies. 

Fifth, the survey definitely shows that labor unrest 
is public relations poison. All evidence shows that 
labor strife poisons the well of public good will. 
People do not make judgments, in all cases, on the 
fairness of the company’s or union’s stand; they usu- 
ally feel it is necessary “to take a reasonable point of 
view” about efforts to renegotiate and avoid a strike. 
In other words, “there are always two sides to an 
argument.” 

The community survey has been well received by 
the companies, organized labor, and the public in 
general and has guided companies in their employee 
surveys. = 


MR. DE LA OSSA: We have seven offices with 
3,000 employees. All of our offices are in large cities. 
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We have, primarily, white collar workers, script 
writers, announcers, and very few manual workers. 
We operate all of our offices under a centrally 
established personnel policy. About one third of our 
employees are unionized. We operate under ninety 
contracts with twenty-four unions. In 1942, we in- 
augurated a job evaluation plan or program. As a 
part of the program, we instructed the analysts to 
conduct, through the interview method, a form of 
attitude survey. It was really a by-product, how- 
ever, and the specific questions which the analysts 
were asked to direct to the employees were based 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED BY THE PANEL 


Question 


How does one go about making an attitude 
survey? 
- Do interviewers, when used, have specialized 
training? 2 
- What are the preliminary steps in making an 
attitude survey? 


« What kind of questions are asked in an atti- 
tude survey? 


- Should the company or an outside specialist 
conduct the survey? 
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- Where there is a union, who should conduct 
the survey? 


Are the results of the survey given to the 


How long does it take to fill out an attitude 
survey questionnaire? 


. Is the survey conducted on company time?. . 262 


Should all employees be covered in a survey 
or is a sampling sufficient? 


- What levels of personnel are included in atti- 
tude surveys? 


If an employee signs his name to a question- 


naire, is the questionnaire discarded or 
tabulated with the rest? 

Does an analysis by departments put some 
supervisors on the spot? 

Is there a morale index that permits com- 
parisons from one survey to another? 

- How much does an attitude survey cost? 

How are the results of a survey reported?. .. .265 

Does not management already know what 
employees are thinking? 

Cannot the desired information.be obtained 
from shop stewards? 265 

What is the reaction of workers to attitude 
surveys? Do they take them seriously? 
Do they enjoy them? 

Do_ the surveys cause gripes or negative 
thinking that might not have appeared 
otherwise? 266 

Are workers really able to give an appraisal 
of company policies and procedures? 
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on salary attitudes—how employees felt we paid in 
comparison with other companies and how they felt 
we paid for the various jobs in the company. 


USING A SPECIALTY FIRM 


In 1947, after five years of a formal personnel pro- 
gram, we engaged an outside firm that specializes in 
attitude surveys to conduct a comprehensive em- 
ployee survey. All the employees in the company 
were expected to answer a questionnaire at the work 
place. The questionnaire took about one hour to 
complete. The employees were also asked to com- 
ment freely on any subject desired. About three 
fourths of our employees took advantage of this op- 
portunity and gave us criticism, both favorable and 
unfavorable. In addition to the usual over-all morale 
areas, we attempted to determine the degree of suc- 
cess of various company benefits, policies and prac- 
tices. 

We guaranteed complete anonymity. Employees 
were given every assurance that only the specialist 
conducting the survey would have access to the ques- 
tionnaires. No identification was asked for. 

We had two types of questionnaires. One was for 
supervisory employees, and included a good many of 
the same questions directed to the staff employees. 
A second type was for nonsupervisory employees. We 
are now contemplating a survey for top management 
which would be done largely through the interview 
method. 


MR. GERHARD: At the Prudential, we have had 
two recent surveys conducted on an entirely different 
basis. Last year we engaged Mr. Bayne of Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison to make an audit of our personnel 
policies and practices. 

One tenth of the staff of about 11,000 people were 
given a chance to answer the questions. They were 
selected by lot. The questionnaires were distributed 
in the office. The employees were instructed to 
complete them on the job and to put them in the 
office mail or to mail them from an outside post 
office to the consultant at his office. The employee 
was guaranteed complete anonymity. He was told 
that he could make any comments he chose on a 
blank page at the end of the questionnaire. The 
majority took advantage of this opportunity. 


COOPERATING WITH THE NAVY 


During the latter part of the summer, Dr. Rensis 
Likert, head of the Survey Research Section at the 
University of Michigan, told us he was conducting a 
long-term research project for the United States 
Office of Naval Research. The general purpose of 
- this project was to determine the relationships be- 
tween employee attitudes and production. Dr. Likert 
wished to use the Prudential as a “guinea pig.” 

One reason he came to us is that we have two de- 
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partments where the work is divided entirely on a 
geographical basis. In one department we have six 
divisions doing exactly the same thing, the only dif- 
ference being that they operate for different sections 
of the country. In another department, we have four 
divisions doing the same thing. He thought it would 
be interesting to make comparisons between these 
divisions. 

He conducted his survey entirely on the basis of 
the “open-end interview,” as he called it. Twelve 
trained psychologists interviewed employees. They 
used a series of questions as a general guide to draw 
the employees out. 

The interview took about an hour and a half. We 
have received a preliminary report from Dr. Likert. 
The work of analyzing the results is tremendously 
extensive. We feel we have been fortunate to have 
had these two surveys conducted on such an entirely 
different basis. 


WHERE THE DANGER POINTS LIE 


MR. HOLCOMBE, JR.: I represent an associa- 
tion whose membership consists of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. We operate 
solely in the sales end of life insurance. 

Our purpose is to undertake to improve the distri- 
bution process in the life insurance companies, and, 
in pursuit of that objective, we realized, some years 
ago, that we might well take up the matter of study- 
ing the attitude of the sales force. 

These attitude surveys have been made in about 
twenty-five life insurance companies. They cover both 
the salesman himself and the agency manager. The 
questionnaire consists of fifty questions. Surveys are 
made entirely by mail. The home office tells the 
manager the survey is about to be held and solicits 
his support. About 80% of the questionnaires sent out 
come back to us, so it is fair to assume we have a 
fairly representative report. 

We doubt whether we can measure attitude with 
the refinement that some people think. We do not 
know what the standard in the mind of any one 
individual is, nor the standard of any group of indi- 
viduals. But we do think we can give, to any of our 
companies which have this attitude survey made, 
an indication of where the danger points may be. 
For example, a company may be surveying the atti- 
tude of its salesmen. The company may not know, 
except in the most general terms, that there is a 
distinct danger spot in the basis of compensation of 
salesmen. It may also not know, except in the most 
general way, that there is a distinct danger spot in 
some areas of the sales process. By such a survey as 
this, we can point reliably to some of these danger 
spots. We submit the report to the company with the 
expectation that something will be done about it. 

It appears to us that the companies using the sur- 
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veys have put into the hands of the vice presidents in 
charge of the sales departments a tool which they 
never had before. 


THREE TYPES SURVEYED 


MR. MASON: Our company has been conducting 
attitude surveys with its employees for about four 
years in affiliated refineries and headquarters offices 
through the Standard Oil Development Company— 
which is a research organization. We expect to ex- 
tend the surveys into our sales organizations and pro- 
duction department. 

In each case, we have developed a questionnaire 
in conjunction with Elmo Roper, who has adminis- 
tered the surveys and has tabulated the results. The 
survey questions have covered, first, what the em- 
ployees thought about the company; second, what 
the employees thought about the management and 
supervision; third, what they thought about their 
jobs and their fellow workers; and, fourth, what they 
thought about the company’s position in the petro- 
leum: industry. ‘ 

We developed a general questionnaire for all em- 
ployees. That is, the general questionnaire was given 
to supervisors, technical and clerical employees. In 
addition, we developed two other questionnaires, one 
designed for supervisory personnel only and the 
other designed for our technical employees. So we 
have had three types of questionnaires. 

The questionnaires were completed on company 
time, with Mr. Roper personally conducting the meet- 
ing. Mr. Roper assured the employees that he would 
tabulate the results and that, in no case, would the 
company see any of the questionnaires. 

The groups covered varied in size from small to 
large. In some cases, all members of the group filled 
out the questionnaires. In other cases, only a sam- 
pling of the group was included. 


UNTOUCHED BY HOUSEHOLD HANDS 


MR. SHORE: We have conducted one survey at 
Household. This was done through the questionnaire 
method. The survey was supervised by an outside 
organization, but, because we have 435 offices 
throughout the United States and Canada, we had 
to conduct the survey by mail. 

We mailed the questionnaires, together with a 
letter from the president of the concern, to the branch 
offices and requested that the questionnaire be re- 
turned the same day as received. It was returned to 
the office of the outside specialist. We did not see it 
after it reached the branch office. The president’s 
letter emphasized that no one at Household would 
see any of the completed forms. ie 

The questionnaires were divided into three general 
sections: (1) questions about the job; (2) questions 
about the employee’s immediate superior; (3) ques- 
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tions about the company. In addition, each employee 
was asked to select the three most favorable and the 
two least favorablq job factors. We also left space 
for comments and criticisms. 

We received a 95% response and feel we obtained 
a frank expression from our people. 

There were five gradations of responses to each 
question. The weights assigned to these gradations 
ranged from 20 to 100 in equal steps. In this way 
we were able to quantify the results and arrive at 
what might be called a “morale index” for each item. 
We also asked each individual to check his age group, 
his job classification, sex, length of service group, vet- 
eran or nonveteran status, and the name of the dis- 
trict supervisor. The average number of employees 
under the district supervisor was about sixty. 


DEFINING THE TERM 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Now we'd like to 
ask the question, what is an attitude survey? 


MR. SHORE: Id say it’s an audit of employee 
opinion, an attempt to determine people’s opinions 
concerning actions which vitally affect them. It may 
also concern things over which they have very little 
control. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: It seems to me 
that is an oversimplification. 


MR. MASON: It’s also a question of employees’ 
feelings. It isn’t necessarily how they think. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: A person might 


think a company is a good company but might not 
like to work for it. 


MR. DE LA OSSA: I think it is an audit of feel- 
ings and opinions. For example, if you spent $3 mil- 
lion on a retirement plan, do the employees like it 
or don’t they like it? 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Why are atti- 
tude surveys made? What are their chief purposes? 


MR. MASON: Primarily to find out what your em- 
ployees and supervision really think and feel. 


MR. DE LA OSSA: I agree. But these surveys 
also give the employees a feeling of participation. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: How do you go 


about making an attitude survey? What implements 
do you use? 


MISS BARRETT: In the attitude surveys of 
which I speak, the interview method was used instead 
of the questionnaire method. In the first survey an 
indirect approach was used except for a few direct 
questions about the employee suggestion plan and 
how the employee had come to work for the company. 
After explaining the purpose of the survey to the 
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employee, the interviewer urged him to tell what he 
liked or didn’t like about his job and his relationships 
with the company. The topics discussed depended 
entirely upon what the employee had on his mind. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: What kind of 
people conducted those interviews? What kind of 
training did they have? 


MISS BARRETT: I was brought in as an outside 
consultant with considerable interviewing experience. 
I had had some background in personnel work and 
in insurance. I think that it is rather important to 
be able to speak the vernacular of the group of em- 
ployees being interviewed, so that the interviewer can 
follow up any leads given. Of course, the ability to 
recognize some of the leads is something that needs 
careful consideration. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Do you think 
anybody not trained as a psychologist could make 
an opinion survey by the interview method? 


MISS BARRETT: I think a trained interviewer 
is needed but not necessarily a psychologist. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Somebody who 


had the capacity to get insights into the interview. 


situation? 


MISS BARRETT: Very definitely, particularly if 
you used the nondirective approach, in which case 
there could be no suggestion of disapproval of any- 
thing the employee said—no suggestion of censorship 
—if you really wish to get the attitude of the em- 
ployee freely expressed. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: What are the pre- 
liminary steps in making an attitude survey? 


SOME IMPORTANT FIRST STEPS 


MR. GERHARD: I think the first question is 
“How does the idea of a survey come about?” A con- 
sultant may sell the idea to the management. On the 
other hand, the idea may emerge from within the 
company. The president of the company or the per- 
sonnel officer may wish to find out reactions to com- 
pany policies. 

But regardless of how the idea originates, it is essen- 
tial to have top management’s earnest support of the 
project. And executives and supervisors must be able 
to recognize that support so that whatever corrective 
action is indicated can be undertaken promptly and 
effectively. 

After the company decides to conduct an attitude 
survey, I think it is important to go outside the com- 
pany and discuss the matter with a qualified special- 
ist who may be a management consultant or may be 
connected with a college or university. __ 

An attitude survey is a highly technical and com- 


he 
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plex procedure. You can’t just sit down and ask a 
few questions and be sure that the responses indicate 
what they appear to indicate. The questions must be 
very carefully worded. 

Analysis of the results is also a difficult and intri- 
cate job. It requires an expert. Then, too, I believe 
it is essential that the employees realize that their 
anonymity will be preserved. That is another advan- 
tage of having the survey conducted by an outsider. 
If the company itself were to conduct the survey, 
I’m afraid the employees would tend to hold back 
and not be entirely frank. 


MISS BARRETT: I would suggest that those who 
are going to use interviews recognize how important 
it is to have the cooperation of supervisors. Without 
this cooperation there may be intimidation even 
though that intimidation might not be intentional. 


WILLING TO DO SOMETHING 


MR. SHORE: There is another important prelim- 
inary step. At the outset, I think it is important for 
top management to agree what will be done with re- 
spect to each question if the respon$e should happen 
to be negative or unfavorable. If the company is 
going to do little or nothing about the results, it is 
useless to conduct the survey. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: What ,sort of 
questions are asked in a survey? 


MR. HOLCOMBE: Our surveys have covered sales 
personnel, and we have asked questions about the 
entire sales process. We have debated the value of 
making surveys of particular sales processes, but, so 
far, have held to the original questionnaire form 
which covers all aspects of the job. 
_ [agree that it is essential that you get the imme- 
diate superior to understand what the survey is all 
about. The supervisor can make or break the whole 
process. We are primarily a research organziation, 


_separate from the insurance companies, and all com- 


pleted questionnaires come directly to us in sealed 
envelopes. Anonymity is guaranteed. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Mr. Gerhard has 
already expressed the belief that an outsider should 
conduct the survey. Do all of you think it desirable 


- for a company to enlist the help of an outside spe- 


cialist? 


MR. BIXLER: A company can make its own sur- 
vey, but the question is, how well? If the staff con- 
tains the right: specialized experience, it might be 
worth the try without outside professional help in 
the beginning. Some companies feel they can success- 
fully. conduct their own surveys on one item or one 


- issue. Most companies, however, seem to feel the 
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need of outside professional advice and assistance, 
particularly on the broader types of surveys. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Do you think 
written surveys can be made satisfactorily through 
the mail? 


MR. SHORE: That was the only way we could 
make ours, and we felt the results were satisfactory. 
Of course, in mail surveys there always is the possi-: 
bility of employee collusion. We did not see the 
completed questionnaires ourselves and it was very 
difficult for the outside agency to analyze and deter- 
mine the similarity of responses in each branch. It 
was felt, however, the results represented frank 
opinions. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Do employees 
have an opportunity to express their own thoughts 
on the questionnaires or is it simply a matter of 
checking “yes” and “no” answers? 


MR. GERHARD: It is important that the em- 
ployee always be given the opportunity to express 
his own thoughts. More than 50% of our employees 
took advantage of the opportunity and we got a great 
deal of valuable information. We found that we had 
to use great care in interpreting these comments. 

The employees themselves said that they appreci- 
ated the opportunity to tell how they felt about 
things. 


MR. MASON: In our survey, we had both types 
of questions—that is, “yes” or “no” questions and 
questions where the man could write in anything he 
felt about a particular point. I think the latter is 
essential. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Where there is a 
union involved, who should conduct the survey? The 
company alone? The union alone? Or both together? 


CONSULTING THE UNION 


MR. MASON: In our case, we felt the thing to do 
was to have the company conduct the survey but 
confer with the union. We didn’t give the question- 
naire to the union representative, but we did discuss 
it with him before it was presented to the employees. 
If the union had objected, I am inclined to believe 
we would have said, “Let’s forgo the questionnaire.” 

I don’t know whether that is an entirely sound 
position, but we felt we wanted to have the union 
with us before we did the job. Otherwise we might 
have had difficulty selling our employees. 


MR. DE LA OSSA: We recently conducted a sur- 
vey with Houser Associates. We did not consult with 
any unions and received no negative comment. On 
the contrary, we received one or two notes of com- 
mendation from our unions. 
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CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Are the results of 
the employee attitude survey given to the union if 
it asks for them? 


MR. DE LA OSSA: I think we might, although 
the request has not been made as yet. 


MR. MASON: We agreed to do that before we con- 
ducted the survey. We gave a set of tabulations to 
the union. 

TIME REQUIRED 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: How long does it 
take to fill out one of these questionnaire forms? 


MR. HOLCOMBE: It takes twenty minutes to 
fill out the questionnaire and approximately three 
months’ time to get the results to the company. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: How about the 


interview situation? 


MISS BARRETT: The interviews were set up for 
a half-hour period, but the schedule was flexible so 
that they could run to an hour and a half. Many 
interviews may last an hour, but some of them are 
brief. 


MR. DE LA OSSA: In our case, an hour was 
allowed, but people who needed more than an hour 
were encouraged ‘tg stay on into the next group. 


MR. MASON: Ours ran from two to three hours. 
I think the reason for the length of time was the 
fact that Mr. Roper explained each question before 
the group answered it. 


MR. BIXLER: If it is the yes-or-no type of an- 
swer, approximately half an hour. If opportunity is 
given to volunteer additional suggestions, it should 
take perhaps an hour. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Is the survey 
conducted on company time? 


MR. MASON: In our case, yes. 


MR. BIXLER: In some cases, the questionnaire 
is sent to the home of the employee so that he may 
fill it out leisurely and in the atmosphere of his own 
home. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: I wonder if the 
questionnaire mailed home gets the employee’s answer 
or his wife’s? . 

MR. BIXLER: Isn’t it the same thing? 

CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: I don’t know; 
I’m a bachelor. I want to ask about language and 
reading barriers. What about the employee who can’t 


read or doesn’t speak the language; have any of you 
had any experience in that? 


MR. DE LA OSSA: I know of one case; the Cana- 
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dian Broadcasting Corporation is one of our associ- 
ated companies. To comply with the law and be- 
cause this company has a large Canadian group, the 
questionnaires were prepared in French and English. 

In our case, we got around any problems of illit- 
eracy by furnishing someone who reads and explains 
each question. There is, also, of course, the problem 
Miss Barrett mentioned. That is, framing your ques- 
tions so that you avoid “talking down” or asking 
questions over the employee’s head. It is extremely 
important to test-check and recheck your questions 
before you put them to your employee. 


ALL OR A SAMPLE? 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Is it necessary to 
get all employees to participate in a survey, or can 
you do it by departments or by sample checks? 

Mr. Mason, you didn’t cover all the employees of 
Standard Oil in the morale survey, did you? 


MR. MASON: No, as far as individuals are con- 
cerned, we broke them down on a sampling basis by 
departments. In the supervisory and technical groups, 
we actually covered every individual because the 
group was so small we couldn’t get a sample any 
other way. 

When you are getting a questionnaire answered by 
a large group in the same status, doing essentially 
the same work, I think you can use the sampling 
technique. 


MR. HOLCOMBE: In the case of insurance per- 
sonnel, we attempt to get replies from everyone. 


MR. BIXLER: I know of one company which first 
used the sampling method and then later covered 
everyone in a follow-up survey. But it is well to 
remember that complete coverage lends itself more 
readily to a breakdown of results by departments 
which is generally very important to the company. 


MISS BARRETT: Where the interview method is 
used, it would be impractical to include all employees. 
The size of the sample selected would depend upon 
the purpose of the survey. In some cases, a relatively 
small sample may be sufficient; in other cases, it 
might be necessary to interview half a department to 
get adequate opinion. 

CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: What levels of 
personnel are included in the attitude surveys? 

MR. GERHARD: In our questionnaire survey, we 
went up to the lower grades of supervision. In the 
survey conducted by interviewing, we went up to 
the grade of division manager, which is a fairly high 
job since each manager is in charge of one hundred 
to two hundred people. 

MR. SHORE: We surveyed all branch office people 
and we asked the people below the grade of branch 
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manager to respond as though they were grading their 
own manager. But when the manager checked the 
questionnaire, he answered as though he were grad- 
ing his immediate superior, the district supervisor. 


MR. MASON: All employees in the units tested 
were covered by our general questionnaire. In one 
refinery, for instance, we excluded only about 25 
people out of 5,000 to 7,000. In our supervisory ques- 
tionnaire, we included all group heads. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Are employees in 
these surveys classified in various groups? 


MR. MASON: Yes. We tabulated the replies by 
age groups, length of service, marital status, and 
salary or rate ranges. 


MR. HOLCOMBE: We do approximately the 
same, except our replies also show branch office and 
urban-rural groupings. 


SIGNING HIS NAME 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Suppose a man 
fills out the questionnaire and signs his name—does 
that count for him or against him? 


MR. HOLCOMBE: It makes no difference in our 
surveys. 


MR. MASON: We accept and count the question- 
naire in either case. 


MR. SHORE: Ours were supposedly thrown out. 
The form that went to the employee stated that iden- 
tified forms would be eliminated from the study. The 
purpose was to build confidence in the complete 
anonymity of the survey. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: When these sur- 
vey findings are broken down and analyzed by de- 
partments aren’t some supervisors then put on the 
spot? 

For example, you might say to one supervisor, 
“Well now, your morale index is 25 and the fellow 
across the way in the other building—his morale is 
56; what’s the matter?” 


MR. SHORE: We tried to be very careful with 
that. We did not want the survey to put anybody 
on the spot. In our company, we have general su- 
pervisors who are in charge of the district supervisors. 
We not only reviewed the results of each district with 
each general supervisor, but also indicated to him the 
way the results should be interpreted to his particular 
supervisors. This was done confidentially with each 
general supervisor. 

MR. HOLCOMBE: In our surveys it was notice- 
able that the attitudes and feelings of the salesmen 
toward their managers could readily be seen. That 
puts in the hands of management a tool to assist in 
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better management and it seems to us that it is the 
responsibility of top management to find a way to 
make each supervisor and executive better. 


MR. GERHARD: {I feel no punitive action should 
be taken with any individual as the direct result of 
a survey. I think the survey should not be tabu- 
lated in such a way as to make that possible. I think 
if there are some supervisors who show up poorly in 
a survey, the company ought to correct the prac- 
tices which make that possible. It may mean the 
company’s promotion and placement policy is wrong 
or that an adequate course of training for supervisors 
is needed. I think the action taken by the company 
should be in a general line of improving the place- 
ment and training of its supervisors. 


CHECK-UP ON MANAGEMENT 


A MEMBER: I think, Mr. Chairman, it definitely 
is a check-up on the management and not on the 
employees. I think if you are going to get any real 
benefit out of the survey, you should take the results 
right back to the supervisor and let him know just 
how his people feel toward him. I would not make'a 
change purely and simply on the basis of the survey. 


MR. SHORE: A supervisor should not feel a ques- 
tionnaire is an attempt to put him on the spot. The 
questionnaire should contain questions about the 
personnel department, the advertising department, 
about management in general, so everybody, in 
effect, is brought into the limelight—not just one 
individual. 


MR. HOLCOMBE: Still another way is to tell the 
individual at the beginning you are going to try to 
help him not alone as a member of a group but as 
an individual. It’s putting top management on the 
spot to train him to be a better supervisor. 


A MEMBER: I think that is about the answer, be- 
cause if management makes up its mind that its 
objective is to help the supervisor rather than put 
him on the spot, that’s the logical way. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Can a morale 
index be developed so that levels of morale can be 
compared from one survey to another? 


MR. HOLCOMBE: We are coming distinctly to 
the opinion that we do not have such refined tech- 
niques. We doubt whether we shall, too, in the im- 
mediate future. We think we can point to danger 
spots, however, without attempting to take the tem- 
perature of those danger spots. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: You can say that 
a man is sick without getting a blood count and 
making a complete diagnosis? 


MR. HOLCOMBE: That’s what we think. 
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CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: How often should 
a company be surveyed? Are we going to have a 
morale index of every department every year, so that, 
along with our production records, our cost records, 
etc., we can say, “Well, now, as supervisor of this 
department, I can say my morale index for 1937 was 
46, and for 1947 it was 67”—presuming that going 
up means getting better—“and next year we expect 
to have 86”? Are we to have an annual attitude 
survey? 


MR. GERHARD: Well, I don’t set any store by 
scores of that kind. I don’t think it would be pos- 
sible to have an over-all index of that kind that 
would be significant. I don’t think we should have 
morale surveys annually. They should be done only 
when there is some special purpose for them. 


MISS BARRETT: I would suggest that after 
having found there are certain trouble spots in the 
company and the company has attempted to remedy 
them, special surveys could be made to find out if 


-the efforts of management have been successful. 


MOTIVATIONS FOR SURVEY 
CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: I wonder, some- 


times, if we make morale surveys when we feel there 
is a need, or at a time when we think it would be ben-: 
eficial because of the tax situation. Do we say, “well, 
this is a year when we think we have a little more 
money we can ‘throw around’ on this interesting 
activity,” or do we really feel that this is a tech- 
nique that ought to be applied and supported. 


MR. MASON: We didn’t go into it with any other 
idea than to check personnel practices and policies 
and the administration of those policies. We appre- 
ciated, of course, that it was going to cost money over 
a period of time. We have been at it four years and 
hope to continue. We also hope to be able to get 
back, sometimes, and recheck our initial results. 
That’s the reason we did it—it wasn’t because times 
were good or bad. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: I'd be very much 
interested to learn what it costs to make one of these 
surveys. 


MR. SHORE: I believe it costs about $1 to $3 per 
employee. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: That’s pretty 
good. I think Mr. de la Ossa said before the meeting 
that it cost them about $3 a head. 


MR. HOLCOMBE: The amount I would have to 
give you would be $1 a head. But, of course, you must 
realize our organization is owned by the companies 
so they have already put up some money to establish 
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the organization. So it would be $1, plus whatever 
you could regard as their portion of that. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: What happens 


after the survey is completed? How are the findings 
reported? 


MR. GERHARD: The findings are reported in 
tables that classify the data according to such items 
as salary classes, length of service, age, etc. Along 
with that, there should be very careful analysis made 
of the real significance of these results, because the 
results themselves frequently cannot be taken too 
much at face value. A great deal depends on the 
wording of the questions, and I think when it comes 
to the analysis as well as the planning of the original 
survey, a trained psychologist is really needed. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Mr. Shore, what 
experience have you had? 


MR. SHORE: We were given a report in two sec- 
tions. The first was the statistical report; the second 
was a report of the remarks that were made. In the 
first section, the firm that conducted the survey re- 
ported their analysis of the results and made sev- 
eral recommendations for us to follow. 


MR. MASON: We took the tabulated results of 
the survey and made a series of slides. The slides 
were sent out to our entire domestic operations. The 
first showing of the slides was made to the board of 
directors and then to the management of the par- 
ticular refinery. We also made a careful study of the 
slides to determine what action management would 
have to take. 

We have just completed a survey in our head- 
quarters office here in New York. The results of the 
general questionnaire have been shown at a meeting 
to every employee in the building. The results of 
the supervisory questionnaire were presented to the 
supervisors as a group and have been the subject of 
discussion. We feel that the employees, generally, 
should be acquainted with the results. 


MR. BIXLER: As Mr. Mason has said, the report 
should certainly be given to top management and 
to supervisors regarding the results at least in their 
own departments. The real question in the minds of 
most people seems to be how much to tell the em- 
ployees themselves. Some companies that were sur- 
veyed knew in advance they needed some sort of 
correction and did not care to disclose to the em- 
ployees the quantitative results of the surveys. They 
nevertheless reported to the employees each time 
they took any action as a result of the survey. Where 
that is done the employees get the results in piece- 
meal fashion as progress is made toward improvement, 


but they get them within reasonable time if the com- 


pany is seriously concerned. 


* \% 
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CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Doesn’t manage- 
ment already know what their employees are think- 
ing? Don’t they know from the grievances and day- 
to-day complaints through their supervisors? 


MR. GERHARD: I think if they had a survey 
they’d find out they didn’t know. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: You don’t feel 


that the information they have without a survey is 
accurate? 


MR. GERHARD: I believe that we do not ordi- 
narily know what our employees think. 


SOME SURPRISE ANSWERS 


MR. MASON: One of the most interesting results 
we had from some of our surveys is that we asked the 
usual question about seniority vs. ability. Our 
feeling was that our employees were following the 
trend in the United States that seniority is gradually 
becoming the top consideration in determining pro- 
motion. We were much surprised at the resulting an- 
swers to that question. In the New York offices, 80% 
of the employees favor ability over seniority as a 
basis for promotion. 

The answers to another question were also en- 
lightening. We thought our annuity plan was just 
about tops. But in rating a number of plans, our 
employees indicated that they believe our sickness 
disability plan is the best. 

Without surveys it is difficult to know what our em- 
ployees are thinking. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: T have also heard 
it said, “If you want to find out the thinking of em- 
ployees, just ask their union leaders.” Can’t you get 
the desired information from the shop stewards? In 
other words, “Why go to all the expense and trouble 
of having questionnaires when it is so much easier to 
ask somebody?” 


MR. BIXLER: There is no pat answer to that. It 
depends on many things, including the kind of labor 
leadership in each case. At any rate, the very exist- 
ence of attitude surveys and their continued growth 
seem to indicate that many executives feel the need 
or desirability of going directly to the employee. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: What is the re- 
action of workers to these surveys? Do they take 
them seriously? Do they enjoy them? 


MR. GERHARD: I would say that employees like 
them and take them seriously. The reason is rather a 
simple one. We all like to talk about ourselves. It 
makes the individual employee feel important. I think 
they particularly like the interviews. In several of our 
divisions we thought that we noticed a distinct im- 
provement in the production of some of the sections 
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immediately following the time when these interviews 
were made. 


MISS BARRETT: There is little doubt that they 
take the surveys seriously. But I think if you initiate 
a second survey, you'll find that the attitude then 
depends on what was done as a result of the first 
survey. 


MR. SHORE: An analysis of the replies will indi- 
cate whether they’re taking it seriously. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Do you think 
that these surveys tend to bring into focus certain 
gripes or negative thinking that might not have ap- 
peared otherwise? Isn’t it possible that, by asking 
these questions, you might wake up some sleeping 
dogs that otherwise might have continued to sleep? 


MR. MASON: I think if it did it would be all to 
the good! 


MR.SHORE: We did not witness any of that. But 
I think you might if nothing were done about the 
things revealed by the survey. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Does the average 
worker actually know enough about his company to 
make any positive suggestions? Are workers compe- 
tent to give an appraisal of company policies and 
procedures? 


MR. GERHARD: I think they are. But I think 
we are interested in what they think as well as what 
they know. If we find there are also some opinions 
that are unfavorable even though the opinions are 
unjustified, that alone is reason enough for the survey. 


MISS BARRETT: Very often there is a discrep- 
ancy between what the employees think and what 
actually exists. It is important to be able to correct 
that condition. 


A MEMBER: The thing that seems to be most 
lacking in these attitude surveys, particularly of the 
questionnaire type, is a successful effort to eliminate 
wholly unconscious bias in the field and unconscious 
motivation. I think that shows up in the most signifi- 
cant discrepancies in the attitude surveys such as 
that revealed in Tue Conrerence Boarn’s report 
No. 85, “Factors Affecting Employee Morale.” There, 
about 75% of management which answered the ques- 
tionnaire and 75% of the union representatives said 
that cash compensation was the most important fac- 
tor affecting employee morale. Only 8% of the em- 
ployees themselves put cash compensation first and 
four times as many put job security first. There is 
deviation there. : 


MISS BARRETT: Very often, factors change in 
relation to the other factors operating at the moment. 
If the employees are fairly well satisfied with the 


present circumstances, then they do not weight that 
factor very heavily in ranking those various possibili- 
ties. A definite inadequacy tends to change the pic- 
ture. 

In other words, it is a relative matter conditioned 
by whatever else is causing difficulty at the moment. 


A MEMBER: Are 15% or 20% negative answers 
indicative of a normal or an abnormal condition? 


MR. MASON: I think the fact that you have 15% 
or 20% answering on the negative side of a question 
is indicative that something ought to be done about 
it. I don’t think the percentage itself means anything 
unless, of course, it were only 1% or 2%, in which 
case you'd say that could be ignored. In our surveys, 
we are very much concerned when we get 25% and 
30% answering negatively. 


A MEMBER: What is the size of a good sample? 


MISS BARRETT: You cannot give any absolute 
figure. It depends on the kind of group with which 
you are concerned. If it is a homogeneous group, and 
if a large number of employees work at the same kind 
of job, then a relatively small sample will do. If, on 
the other hand, there is considerable variety in the 
work and membership of the group, you have to take 
a much larger sample. 


A MEMBER: Forgetting cost and time, what is 
the value of an interview survey as compared with a 
written survey? 


MISS BARRETT: You get opinions expressed in 
a questionnaire but you are not always certain what 
those opinions represent. In one interview, for ex- 
ample, the first response was that the employee was 
dissatisfied with the supervisor. What finally emerged 
was that the employee was very much disturbed 
about the number of changes that had been intro- 
duced in that department. The supervisor had been 
given the responsibility of introducing those changes 
by those higher in authority. Therefore, the attitude 
against the supervisor was really not toward a per- 
son but rather towards a set of circumstances. I think 
interviews provide information for the more nearly 
complete understanding of opinions expressed. 


A MEMBER: If you don’t announce the results in 


full to your employees, don’t you, to a large measure, 


nullify the favorable effect of the survey on them? 


MR. MASON: In our case we announced them to 
everybody. 


A MEMBER: Both the unfavorable and favorable 
aspects? 


MR. MASON. : The total over-all result of the sur- 
vey was given to him in every case. 


A MEMBER: Id like to know whether during in- 
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terviews, the interviewer takes down notes as the 
employee is talking, 


MISS BARRETT: In the first place I think a 
trained interviewer is necessary. In the interviews 
I have described, notes were not taken. But there 
was an attempt to remember what was said in terms 
of the way it was said—which is a fairly difficult 
thing to do and, in some cases, may not have been 
done precisely. I believe the interviewers at Western 
Electric have followed the practice of taking notes 
during the interview. They felt this did not interfere. 

My own personal feeling in the matter is that it is 
much better to take no notes. If you begin writing 
notes, I think the procedure will tend to cramp the 
style of some of the employees. 


MR. GERHARD: Dr. Likert told me he has tried 
both methods quite extensively. He has found that 
his interviewers were able to put employees at ease 
so there was no apparent reticence at all even when 
a stenographer was present and took down a verbatim 
account of the interview. In our survey the interview- 
ers took some notes. 


A MEMBER: One question I have encountered in 
several questionnaires is, “Do you believe your capa- 
bilities are fully used in your job?” To me that ques- 
tion is dynamite but I may be wrong. 


MR. SHORE: If there are too many negative re- 
plies to such a question, somebody should conduct a 
number of interviews to determine where the difficul- 
ties lie. 

CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: The point he is 
making, of course, is that you cannot correct that by 
individuals, because it is an anonymous questionnaire, 
but you can locate the trouble spots by department, 


by section or group, and perhaps investigate to see 


why you have so many dissatisfied people in certain 
groups. 


FRAMING THE QUESTIONS 


A MEMBER: My experience with attitude sur- 
veys is that the large majority of questions are asked 
in such a way that they will solicit a negative reaction. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: All questions 
ought to be carefully phrased so they are not leading 
questions. I don’t think any question in an attitude 
survey is supposed to be negative or positive. Is that 
your slant on it, Mr. Mason? 


MR. MASON: Yes. For example, if you asked 
whether the employees liked a given plan and the 
majority said yes, we’d consider that to be a positive 
answer. 


A MEMBER: My question is, then, what percent- 
age is negative and what positive? 
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MR. MASON: By and large, I think you tend to 
get a rather favorable employee reaction. In other 
words, if you go into a survey and think you are 
coming out with a negative picture, most of you 
would be surprised at how favorable an over-all atti- 
tude you would get. 


CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: Attitude sur- 
veys represent one of the areas in personnel adminis- 
tration that needs a great deal more research, thought 
and development. It is an area in which we ought to 
be working. 


ATTENTION TO THE WORKER 


We have gone along for 150 years in this industrial 
revolution, paying a great deal of attention to manu- 
facturing, processing, distribution and sales, but we 
have paid relatively scant attention to the human 
element in br: *~=3s. 

If we had poured into research in the personnel 
field one tenth the money we have into research in 
manufacturing, sales, the scientific and technological 
fields, we would have an entirely different situation 
in our labor relations today. The fact is that we have 
been “flying blind.” We have been weltering around, 
following every soothsayer and witchcraft practitioner 
for the last hundred years and it is no wonder we find 
ourselves in the situation in which we are today. 

We do not propose that attitude surveys and 
morale studies are the final answer any more than we 
think the medical profession thinks the stethoscope 
is the final answer to medical diagnosis. But we think 
the attitude surveys and morale studies represent a 
helpful tool in finding out what is wrong with the 
patient and in giving us some clue to aid his return 
to good healtk. 

The question of putting in quantitative terms a 
morale index by department or plant seems fantastic 
under present conditions. We haven’t reached that 
kind of scientific precision in this field. We are not 
dealing with the stock market nor are we counting 


~ eggs, tons, bushels, or anything else; we are dealing 


with something variable and changeable—dealing 
with emotional attitudes and imponderables. But the 
fact that they are imponderable, difficult and elusive 
ought not to lessen our zeal in trying to find 
the facts. 

That which is difficult ought not to frighten us. 
That which is hard to do ought not to scare us away. 
I like the definition of an optimist and a pessimist: 
the latter is one who finds a difficulty in every oppor- 


_ tunity and an optimist is one who finds an opportu- 


nity in every difficulty. 

I think attitude surveys are very difficult and com- 
plicated and in many instances perhaps not altogether 
reliable. But they do represent an opportunity to 
analyze our personnel and labor relations situations. 
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And they point the way toward some constructive 
action. 

Emerson said this of Coleridge: “He was a man 
catholic-minded and hungry for ideas.” If there is 
anything this world needs today it is men in the 
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field of personnel who are hungry for ideas. I have 
been in personnel work for twenty-five years and have 
seen men in the field habitually copy everything 
somebody else is doing. Inventiveness, ingenuity, and 
a sense of imagination are wanted in this profession. 


Trends in Labor Relations 


Experience Under Merit Increase Clause 


A manufacturing company has the following merit 
increase clause in its contract with office employees: 
“Each employee will be given consideration for a 
merit increase every six months.” 

The president of this company has written THE 
ConFERENCE Board outlining his company’s experi- 
ence under this clause. His letter reads as follows: 


“Tn —————,, 1948, we went over the list of employees. 
Out of a hundred and some odd employees, everyone, 
with a few exceptions, got an increase in his monthly 
salary rate. The increases ranged from $10 to $25 per 
month depending on the responsibility of the work, the 
attendance, and the company attitude of each employee. 

“About twelve or fourteen employees were not given 
an increase. In this group were included employees who 
were getting $350.00 per month and were doing a good 
job. One, for example, was an employee who engaged in 
activities such as promoting baseball pools, which not 
only took up his time but interfered with the other em- 
ployees he was soliciting. 

“Every employee that was not given an increase was 
told that all salaries had been reviewed and that only 
a few employees did not receive an increase. He was 
also told why he was one of the few. 

“T don’t know of anything we ever did that solved so 
effectively some nuisance problems that come up in every 
organization. Not only did it improve the morale of the 
offenders but the other employees as well. 

“T think a merit increase clause in any wage contract 
is one of the best vehicles you can have to improve the 
work, attitude and thinking of employees.” 


New Workers Get Sealed Contract 


An eastern manufacturing company has this novel 
clause in its contract with the CIO’s United Electrical 
Workers: 


“The employer agrees that persons hired during the 
term of this agreement or any extension thereof, will, at 
the time of their hiring, be given a printed copy of this 
contract and of all supplements thereto, and an applica- 
tion blank for membership in the union. (A copy of said 
application blank is hereto attached and marked Exhibit 
“A.”) Attached to the printed copy of the agreement 
shall be a notice reading as follows: 


“‘Herewith find a copy of agreement between the 
employer and the union, and an application blank for 
membership in the union. Whether you join the union 
or not rests entirely with you, but membership in the 
union is perfectly consistent with the employer’s 
policy.’ ” 


In order to discharge his duty under the clause, 
the employer had the notice referred to printed in 
bright red ink. The employer wrapped the notice 
around the contract booklet and sealed it in such a 
way that the new worker, who receives the contract 
in booklet form at the time of hiring, must break the 
seal in order to read the contract. 


Company Analyzes Bargaining Contracts 


The Taft-Hartley Act and the multiplicity of state 
labor laws may have a considerable effect on the 
many labor agreements signed before passage of the 
act that have not yet been renewed. How to analyze 
the effect of the act on their contracts has been a 
problem of many executives facing negotiations. 

A labor relations executive of an eastern manufac- 
turing company has hit upon a simple form to help 
him in this task. His form provides for three columns. 
The first gives the complete wording of each and 
every clause in the contract. The second gives the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act that he believes 
would affect the contract when renewed. The third 
column contains his remarks on how he believes man- 
agement should meet the problems raised by the pro- 
visions of the act. 


Analysis Helpful 


The labor relations executive used this analysis for 
his collective bargaining in the early part of 1948. 
On his company’s experience in using it, he writes: 


“We found that this analysis was extremely helpful to 
us in preparing for our negotiations and also was of value 
to us in the actual negotiations themselves. There were 
so many ways in which the law affected various clauses 
in our contract that we felt it necessary to get such an 
analysis carefully organized and written on paper so that 
we would not forget any of the implications of the law.” 


He also adds that “there are still so many sections 
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Present Contract 


The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining representative in re- 
spect to wages, hours of labor and working 
conditions for those particular permanent em- 
ployees who are included in the bargaining unit, 
defined by the National Labor Relations Board, 
in its cross-check order of . . . as follows: 

All permanent hourly production and perma- 
nent hourly maintenance employees employed 
at the plant at . . ., except: 

a. Executives. 

b. Salesmen, sales engineers, sales promotion 
men, detail representatives, sales service 
men and sales trainees. 

c. Superintendents, supervisors, and salaried 
foremen. 

d. Technical employees, including chemists, 

laboratory workers, professional workers 

and their helpers. 
. Office help and clerical staff of all kinds. 
. Printers, watchmen, guards and chauffeurs. 
. Timekeepers and time-study employees. 
. Nurses and cafeteria employees. 
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Provisions of Taft-Hartley Act 


Sec. 2 (3) Excludes “supervisor” from defini- 
tion of “employee.” 

Sec. 2 (11) Defines “supervisor.” 

Sec. 8 (a) (8) Employer cannot encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor organ- 
ization. 

Sec. 14 (a) “Nothing herein shall prohibit any 
individual employed as a supervisor from 
becoming or remaining a member of a labor 
organization, but no employer subject to 
this act shall be compelled to deem indi- 
viduals defined herein as supervisors as 
employees for the purpose of any law, either 
national or local, relating to collective 
bargaining.” 
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Remarks 


A person defined as a supervisor may join a 
union or remain in a union, but the employer 
does not have to recognize him as such for 
collective bargaining. 

Our present contract eliminates supervisors 
from our bargaining unit. By applying the new 
definition of “supervisor,” this may be en- 
forced. 

This directly affects [employees’ names]. We 
expect to review all classifications with the 
union. 


Soo eS a Te a a a se eS we Ole Sr 


Present Employees 


All present employees in the bargaining unit, 
as defined in Article I, shall maintain their mem- 
bership in the union in good standing as defined 
in Section. . .; except that those employees of the 
bargaining unit, who, on date of signing this 
agreement, are not members of the union shall 
not be required to join as a condition of employ- 
ment. The union agrees to accept all present and 
future employees of the unit as described in 
Article . . . as members of the union without 


discrimination. 


Sec. 8 (a) (8) Calls for majority of union mem- 
bers to approve before union shop or mainte- 
nance of membership may be requested. 

Sec. 9 (e) (1) must be initiated by petitioning 
of 80% of union members to NLRB which 
will hold election. 

Sec. 102 Union security clauses of present con- 
tracts enforceable to expiration of contract. 


These provisions place the union in the 
position of complying with the law with re- 
spect to registration before the board will 
entertain a petition for an election. This must 
be done and an election won before the union 
can bargain for anything except an open shop. 
Even if union wins a union shop election, the 
clause ae be negotiated. We will request 

. shop. 


The company may hire any new employees 
from whatever source it desires. Every new em- 
ployee shall serve a probationary period of sixty 
days. During this period such employees shall 
not enjoy union representation and the company 
may discharge or transfer them without appeal 
by the union. 


Probationary Period 


Sec. 8(a) (3) This section mentions a waiting 
period of 30 days before union membership 
can be required as a condition of employ- 
ment. * 


T do not feel that we should shorten our pro- 
bationary period which is now 60 days. 


Maintenance of Production 


Sec. 2. The union and/or its members agree 
that it will not engage in strikes, picketing, sit- 
downs or other concerted cessations or delay of 
work during the continuance of this agreement 
under penalty of dismissal. The company on its 
part agrees that there shall be no lockouts of the 
union or its members. Violation of this section 
by either party may render this agreement null 
and void at the option of the aggrieved party. 


Sec. 8 (d) Sixty days’ notice must be given for © 


termination or modification of contract. Any 
employee engaging in strike in that 60-day 
period loses status as an employee. 

Sec. 8 (b) (4) Unfair labor practice to engage 
in secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes. 

Sec. 303 Employer may sue union for damages 
resulting from certain types of boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes. 


In view of the power to sue for damages 
(Sec. 303) the union may try to eliminate 
Article III, Sec. 2 of the agreement. Some 
modification may be necessary but clause is 
important to us. 


Sec. 9. Upon request every registered voter 
in the employ of the company shall be given 
time off to vote up to two hours on Election ots 
without deduction of pay. Such time off s 
be scheduled by the company. 


Time Off To Vote 


None 


New York State law controls this point. 


of the Taft-Hartley Act which have not been tested 
by the courts that we feel it advisable to follow the 


text of the act rather closely at all times.” 


An example of how the labor relations executive 


used this technique of analysis for several clauses in 
his union contract is given in the box above. 


JaMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 


Division of Personnel Administration 
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Holiday Provisions in Union Contracts 


OLIDAY observance and holiday pay are re- 

curring subjects of negotiation in collective bar- 
gaining. Especially in recent years, the trend toward 
paid holidays for production workers has been ac- 
celerated. A continuation of this trend is revealed in 
an analysis recently made by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp of the holiday clauses in 100 union contracts! 
signed since September 1, 1947. 

One of the important issues raised during the nego- 
tiation of a holiday clause is whether unworked holi- 
days shall be paid for. In 
78 of the 100 union con- 
tracts analyzed, pay is 
provided for holidays even 
though no work is per- 
formed. Jn the remaining 
Q2 -- ts, time off on 
holiday without pay is 
specificu. (See Table 1.) 

The fact that more than 
three fourths of these re- 
cent agreements provide 


Pay Policy 


Holidays;paid f0r..,)..eie. en eee 
Holidays not paid for............. 


for paid holidays stands qe 
out in sharp contrast with Bo tee ee eae ee en 
provisions of holiday ; Bie Croc iy senecaenvelaiap tae « renvinlihs 
clauses studied by THE Fa exnGac wae brcons-ehi 
ConFERENCE BOARD in : Bn oy enc Coto th ete Ce RR 


1942.2 At that time, only 9 
a small number (approxi- 
mately 15%) of the 163 
agreements analyzed con- 
tained provisions for holi- 


Number of contracts analyzed....... 


Number of paid holidays granted: 


these six holidays are New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. Seven or more paid holidays are specified 
in 11, or 14%, of the contracts. Five or fewer are pro- 
vided for in 12, or 15.5% of the cases. (See Table 1.) 

Of the 22 agreements in which holidays are ob- 
served without pay, 18, or 82%, recognize six holi- 
days. The four remaining contracts provide for seven. 

Most union agreements specify penalty or premium 
rates to be paid when an hourly employee works on 


Table 1: Payment for Holidays, in 100 Union Contracts Signed Since 
September 1, 1947 


Source: Tae CONFERENCE BOARD 


Number of Contracts 


4 5.1 2| 14.3 
2 2.6 1 fe 
2 2.6 1 7.1 
4 5.1 1 Lak 
55 | 70.5 bey case ae 
7 9.0 = a 
2 2.6 1 ad. 
1 1.3 ae 
1 1.3 : 

78 | 100.0 14 | 100.0 


days with pay. 

An analysis of the 78 
contracts granting paid 
holidays shows that the 
number of recognized holi- 
days varies from two to 
eleven. However, six paid 
holidays appears to be the 
prevalent practice, since 
this is the number speci- 
fied in 55, or 70.5%, of 
the agreements. In the 
majority of the contracts, 

1For the 100 contracts analyzed, 
union affiliations are as follows: 


42 CIO, 40 AFL, and 18 indepen- 
dent. 

2National Industrial Conference 
Board, Management Research Me- 
morandum, No. 12, “Union Agree- 
ments.” 


Table 2: ‘‘Penalty’? Pay for Holiday Hours Worked,! in 100 Union Contracts 
Signed Since September 1, 1947 


Source: Tot ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Number of Contracts 


Pay Policy Total cIo Ind. 


In 78 contracts with paid holidays 
Double time.s.caace nesssas 5 par 


1Exclusive of overtime hours, 
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an observed holiday. (See Table 2.) A double-time 
rate of pay for work performed on a holiday is re- 
quired in 50, or 64%, of the 78 contracts specifying 
paid holidays. In effect, this means that an employee 
who works on a holiday receives double the pay of an 
employee who does not work. For example, Joe 
Brown is a machinist receiving $10 a day. Bill Jones 
is also a machinist receiving $10 a day. They are both 
covered by a contract which includes July Fourth 
as a paid holiday. On July Fourth, Joe Brown works. 
He received a total of $20 for that day. Bill Jones 
does not work on July Fourth. He receives $10. 

Double and one-half time (the unworked holiday 
pay plus a penalty rate of time and one half) is the 
rate of pay for holiday work specified in 21, or 27%, 
of the 78 contracts. Two contracts require triple time 
for holiday work; that is, a double-time penalty rate 
in addition to pay for the unworked holiday. These 
penalty rates are based in part on the theory that, 
wherever possible, the scheduling of holiday work 
should be discouraged. 

In the 22 contracts that do not require pay for un- 
worked holidays, a double-time rate of pay for holiday 
work is specified in 11, or half of the agreements. 
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Number of Paid Holidays in 78 Union Contracts 
signed since September I, 1947. 
Source: Tam Conrerence BoarD 
Percentage of Total 


NUMBER 
OF PAID 
HOLIDAYS 


27GYysu 
3 Yee 
4 Yrs 
5G s 


6 M_[7 >3M"M@||"__  ]||’©@'|’'t 
1Vff7,0 

s Ges 

9 {o 

10 fis 

Aus 


In 9 contracts, work performed on a holiday is com- 
pensated for at the rate of time and one half. (See 
Table 2.) 
Joun J. SPEED 
Division of Personnel Administration 


A Worker’s Right To Present Grievances 


S FAR as his union contract is concerned, the av- 
erage worker would be unaware that the Taft- 
Hartley Act gives him the right to present grievances 
without the union representative presenting his case. A 
survey of 313 post-Taft-Hartley contracts reveals that 
only one in approximately eight contracts specifically 
provides that the individual worker can present griev- 
ances without union representation. (See Table 1.) 
Section 9(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act says that a 
duly certified union shall be the exclusive representa- 
tive of the employees for the purpose of collective 
bargaining in respect to “rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment or other conditions of employment.” 
However, it also provides that “any individual em- 
ployee or group of employees shall have the right at 
any time to present grievances to their employer and 
to have such grievances adjusted, without the inter- 
vention of the bargaining representative, as long as 
the adjustment is not inconsistent with the terms 
of collective bargaining contract or agreement then 
in effect.” The section further provides that the bar- 
_ gaining representative shall be “given opportunity to 
be present at such adjustment.” 
Forty-three contracts specifically mention the 


worker’s right to present grievances without the © 


union. They do so in a variety of ways. The most 


ie 


- 
; 


unusual, and perhaps the most clear-cut, is the con- 
tract of an eastern manufacturing firm and the CIO’s 
United Electrical Workers. The contract booklet has 
this notice immediately preceding the contract: 


“Individual Right To Present Grievances’ 


“The union and company bargaining committees have 
agreed that: employees be notified of their right under the 
Taft-Hartley law to present and settle their own griev- 
ances. Here is what the law says: 

1. Any employee may present grievances to the 
company and have them settled, without asking the 
union to do it for him. 

2. The union will be given a chance to be present 
when the settlement is reached. ree 

3. The settlement must be in line with the agreement 

- between the union and the company. 

“This is a right which the law gives to everyone, and 

no agreement can take it away.” 


REFERENCE TO SECTION 9(a) 


Few of the contracts studied, however, are as spe- 
cific as this one. A large number merely make men- 
tion of Section 9(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act that 


“AThe company has no objection to employees using the services of 
the union to process grievances in accordance with the grievance 
procedure beginning with Article. . . . Either method may be used.” 
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Right of Individual Worker To Present Grievance 
Without Union in 313 Post-Taft-Hartley Contracts 
Source: Tur ConFERENCE BoarD 
Percentage of Total 


gives the worker the right to present grievances with- 
out union representation. For example, an eastern 
company’s agreement with the International Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, AFL, merely says: 


“Nothing in this contract shall prevent any employee 
from exercising his rights under Section 9(a) of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947.” 


A few agreements make no mention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but merely reaffirm the right of the in- 
dividual worker to present grievances. For example, 
a New England company’s agreement with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America, AFL, reads: 


“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to pre- 
vent the presentation of individual grievances to the 
employer.” 


Some agreements attempt to paraphrase the pro- 
visions of Section 9(a). An Eastern manufacturing 
company’s agreement with an independent union 
does this when it states that the adjustment shall not 
be in conflict with the union agreement. 


“Nothing herein shall be construed as restricting the 
rights of the individual employees to present complaints 
to the company through the regular channels of the com- 
pany, or the rights of the company to adjust such com- 
plaints, provided that such adjustment shall not conflict 
with the provisions of this agreement.” 


A New England company’s agreement with the 
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International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, AFL, goes a little further 
and also paraphrases the requirement of Section 9 (a) 
that the union representative be present at the ad- 
justment of the grievance. 


“Individual employees may present grievances and 
have them adjusted by the employer without interven- 
tion of the bargaining agent if the adjustment is not 
inconsistent with the terms of this agreement and if a 
union repesentative is given opportunity to be present 
at the adjustment.” 


Perhaps in an effort to protect themselves, a mid- 
western manufacturing company and a local of the 
United Electrical Workers (CIO) quote in the con- 
tract Section 9(a) of the act. 


“Nothing in this section shall be construed as denying 
an employee his or her rights as set forth in Section 9 (a) 
of the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, which 
provides: 

“ ‘Representatives designated or selected for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining by the majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for such purposes, 
shall be the EXCLUSIVE repesentatives of all the 
employees in such unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, or other conditions of employment: PRO- 
VIDED, that any individual employee or a group of 
employees shall have the right at any time to present 
grievances to their employer and to have such griev- 
ances adjusted without the intervention of the bargain- 
ing representative, as long as the adjustment is not 
inconsistent with the terms of a collective bargaining 
contract or agreement then in effect: PROVIDED 
further that the bargaining representative has been 
given opportunity to be present at such adjustment.’ ” 


INDIVIDUAL AS OWN AGENT 


An Eastern firm’s agreement with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcherworkers of North America 
(AFL) says that grievances shall be settled by the 
grievance procedure. But it gives the right to the 
individual worker to act as his own agent under the 
contract’s grievance procedure. 


Right of Individual Worker To Present Grievance 
Without Union in 313 Post-Taft-Hartley Contracts 


Source: THe ConFERENCE BoarD 


Individual’s right to 
present his grievance! 
without union stated 


Total..... 
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“Any grievance which arises on matters specifically cov- 
ered by the provisions of this agreement shall be resolved 
by the procedure set up in this section. 

“It is further agreed by the employer and the union 
that in the event an employee does not request the serv- 
ices of the union in the settlement of an individual prob- 
lem, he shall be free to present that problem while acting 
as his own agent or representative and the employer shall 
be free to deal directly with said employees.” 


EXCLUSIONS 


An agreement between an Eastern employer and 
the Laundry Workers’ International Union (AFL) 
attempts to give some protection to the union. It 
excludes from employer settlements with individuals 
decisions on wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment affecting the union group as a whole. 


“Grievance Procedure. The representatives of both the 
employer and the union shall be responsible for making 
prompt and earnest efforts to adjust grievances or mis- 
understandings between employees and the employer. 
The union and the employer jointly acknowledge the 
right of any of the employees involved to present indi- 
vidual grievances directly to the representatives of the 
employer and to work out the settlement of such indi- 
vidual grievances. This right shall not be interpreted 
to include decisions as to wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment which affect the union group as a whole.” 


HANDLING INDIVIDUAL GRIEVANCES 


Few contracts make any provisions as to how indi- 
vidual grievances are to be handled in relation to the 
grievance procedure provided in the contract. An 
automotive company’s agreement with an independ- 
ent union makes some attempt to do this, and reads: 


“In all grievances, employees shall first discuss the 
matter with their foreman and departmental committee- 
man. In the event a satisfactory settlement cannot be 
arrived at, it will be then referred by the departmental 
committeeman to the executive shop committee. In the 
event that a satisfactory settlement cannot then be ar- 
rived at, it can then be submitted by the executive shop 
committee to the management at a time mutually satis- 
factory to the executive shop committee and the manage- 
ment.” 


The grievance procedure of this contract further 
reads: 


“Tt is agreed that all grievances will be taken up with 


the executive shop committee except that individual 


members or groups may bring grievances to the manage- 
ment as provided by law. The management will then 
take up such grievances with the executive shop com- 
mittee.” 


Notification of union representatives for the second 
and third steps of the procedure is provided in an 
agreement between a New England company and 
the CIO Uae Electrical Workers: 
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“Individual employees or groups of employees shall 
have the right to present grievances to the employer. The 
employer may adjust said grievances with the employee 
provided that in respect to the grievances in the second 
or third stage of the grievance procedure as defined in 
Article . ., the union repreentative is notified and 
given an opportunity to be present at the adjustment 
of said grievances.” 


The second step of the contract containing the 
above clause provides for a meeting of the individual 
with the personnel manager of the firm; the third 
step provides for a meeting of the individual with an 
employer representative of a higher echelon. 


NO PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL SETTLEMENT 


The United Steelworkers of America’s (CIO) con- 
tract with an Eastern manufacturer makes no provi- 
sion for individual settlements of grievances without 
union representation. Rather, it goes so far as to say: 


“In no event shall the company’s representatives at- 
tempt to settle any dispute or grievance directly with the 
employee or employees involved, if the first or subsequent 
steps stipulated above for the settlement of differences 
has not resulted in settlement satisfactory to the parties.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Reading 


Readings in Industrial Relations and Personnel Man- 
agement—A compilation of 27 papers (14 by the editor) 

- grouped under three sections: Labor problems, industrial 
relations and personnel techniques. Prepared primarily 
for the college undergraduate by Professor Feldman of 
Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck School of Business Adminis 
tration. Edited by Herman Feldman, Ph.D. (Dartmoutl:. 
Printing Company, Hanover, New Hampshire) 1947, 
272 pp. 


Psychology and Military Proficiency—A History of the 
Applied Psychology Panel of the National Defense 
Research Committee—An historical account, largely 
in nontechnical terms, of some of the findings and accom- 
plishments of psychologists during World War II. Of 
most interest to industry are samples of new selection tests 
and a section on leadership. By Charles W. Bray, Princeton 
University Press, 1948. 242 pages; $3.50. 


Production With Safety—An accident prevention program 


is presented in interview and discussion style by an imagin- 
ary safety engineer. It discusses such topics as the values 
which can be derived from sound safety programs and 
methods of approaching and handling various industrial 
safety situations. One section is devoted to safety depart- 
ment forms. Several sections report in detail foremen 
safety meeting discussions on pertinent safety topics. 
By A. L. Dickie, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 
242 pages; $2.50.. 
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Is There a “Left-Wing” Union Pattern? 


EADERS of a left-wing local union on the East 
Coast have secured a contract that some labor 
relations people believe may form the basis of con- 
tract demands of left-wing unions throughout the 
country. 

The union in question is a local of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, CIO. Its 
leaders have not signed non-Communist affidavits 
and refuse to do so. Under the Taft-Hartley Act they 
cannot, therefore, secure union-security clauses such 
as the union shop or maintenance of membership. 
To get around this, they have devised contract 
clauses that give them a direct hold over the workers’ 
jobs. In their contract with a nationwide chain store 
warehouse, they have secured clauses that seek to 
accomplish the following: 


1. Gives them the right to demand the firing of any 
workers who interfere with harmonious relations among 
the employees. 

2. Gives them control of employment by establishing 
a union hiring hall. 

3. Gives them control over dues payment by a check- 
off that automatically renews itself year after year. 

4. Gives them control over all grievances and deprives 
individual workers of the right guaranteed by law to take 
grievances to the employer without union representation. 


UNION FIRING 


The first method of securing control over the 
worker is a clause that gives the union leaders the 
right to make a grievance of the continued employ- 
ment of any worker who interferes with the har- 
monious relations between the employer and employ- 
ees, or among the employees. No definition of what 
constitutes interference with the harmonious relations 
among employees is given in the contract. The con- 
tract states that if the employer does not terminate 
the employment of an employee at the union’s re- 
quest, the union shall have the right to send the 
matter to arbitration. This particular clause reads 
as follows: 


“The union may raise as a grievance the continued 
employment of any employee within the categories cov- 
ered by this contract who engages in any violation of this 
agreement, or otherwise intereferes with the efficient op- 
erations of the employer’s ‘business or with the harmoni- 
ous relations between the employer and the employees or 
among the employees. If the employer does not terminate 


1Although the leaders of the national organization have signed non- 
Communist affidavits and are strongly anti-Communistic, ‘ e beaters 
of the particular local union have not signed and refuse to do so, 


the employment of such employee at the union’s request, 
the union shall have the right to submit the matter to 
arbitration in accordance with the arbitration provisions 
of this agreement; provided, however, (1) that nothing 
herein contained shall be used to compel union member- 
ship or affiliation as a condition of employment, or other- 
wise contravene the legal rights of employees; (2) that 
nothing herein shall be construed to impair or interfere 
with the exercise of the employer’s management func- 
tions. If the grievance raised by the union concerns the 
continued employment of a trial-period employee, then 
such trial-period employee shall not acquire seniority, or 
other rights of a regular employee under this contract, 
unless and until the grievance so raised is disposed of.” 


UNION HIRING HALL 


The contract also seeks to perpetuate the union 
hiring-hall system. It states that an employer shall 
secure any additional employees he may need from 
the employment office operated by the union. Only 
if the union cannot supply the employer with workers 
within forty-eight hours is the employer permitted to 
hire in the open market. This clause reads: 


“The employer agrees that, in the event it shall re- 
quire additional employees as herein defined, it will first 
offer employment to any of its regular employees who 
may have been laid off in order of seniority, in accord- 
ance with the seniority provisions of this contract. If 
it is unable to secure a sufficient number of employees in 
this fashion, it shall hire any additional employees it may 
need from an employment office operated by the union. 
In the event that said employment office is unable to 
supply help satisfactorily to the employer within forty- 
eight hours following the request, the employer shall be 
free to hire in the open market. The facilities of the em- 
ployment office operated by the union shall be made 
available to both members and nonmembers of the 
union, and the union warrants that in the operation of 
said employment office and in referrals to the employer, 
it will not discriminate against any individual appli- 
cant for employment because of nonmembership in the 
union nor otherwise restrain or coerce such applicants 
because of nonmembership in the union. Any employee 
hired from the open market shall promptly, following his 
employment, be required to register and secure a regis- 
tration slip as evidence of such registration at the union 
employment office for the purpose of assisting the union 
in administering this contract and in observing and main- 
taining the standards desired by the employer in filling 
vacancies. The employer shall, once a week, furnish to 
the union a list of new employees hired in the classifi- 
cations covered by this agreement.” 


The contract also contains a year-to-year irrevoc- 
able checkoff. This type of checkoff says that em- 
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ployees, once having signed the checkoff authoriza- 
tion, cannot revoke it except during a special two- 
week period every year. If he does not revoke it by 
registered mail within this period, it goes automati- 
cally into effect for another year and he cannot take 
any action to revoke it. A number of labor relations 
people, including the NLRB general counsel’s office 
and a prominent labor relations attorney, have said 
that they believe that this type of checkoff could not 
be carried out under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The checkoff clause of the left-wing union agree- 
ment reads as follows: 


“The employer agrees on written notice from the union 
to deduct from the wages of any employee who authorizes 
such deduction all union membership dues as provided 
in the authorization form hereinbelow set forth, provided 
that at the time of such notice the union furnishes the 
employer with a written authorization executed by the 
employee in the following form: 

““T hereby authorize and direct my employer to de- 
duct from my wages and to pay over to the union on 
notice from the union such amounts including initiation 
fees and assessments (if any owing by me) as my 
membership dues in said union as may be established by 
the union and become due to it from me during the ef- 
fective period of this authorization. This authorization 
may be revoked by me as of any anniversary date 
hereof by written notice signed by me of such revo- 
cation, received by my employer by registered mail, 
return receipt requested, not more than sixty days, and 
not less than fifty days, before any such anniversary 
date, or on the termination date of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement covering my employment, by like 
notice prior to such termination date, whichever occurs 
the sooner.’ 

“The employer agrees to notify the union promptly of 
any revocations received by it, as provided for in the 
aforesaid authorization.” 


INDIVIDUALS DEPRIVED OF RIGHT 


The left-wing local’s contract takes away from the 
workers the right to individually present grievances 
to the employer. However, Section 9(a) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act specifically states that any “individual 
employee, or group of employees shall have the right 
at any time to present grievances to the employer 
and to have such grievances adjusted, without the 
intervention of the bargaining representative, as long 
as the adjustment is not inconsistent with the terms of 
the collective bargaining contract or agreement then 
in effect.” 

The section of the contract that seemingly takes 
away from the worker the right to present individu- 
ally his grievances reads as follows: 

“The parties agree that the maintenance of a peace- 

i i ici rl of the Depart- 

reps D aa snake Soar 
Department of Labor, endorses the opinion that a year-to-year 


checkoff clause would not “appear to constitute a wilful violation” 
of act nor be “an adequate basis for prosecuticn. 


aA, 


able and constructive relationship between them and be- 
tween the employer and the employees requires the estab- 
lishment and cooperative use of the machinery provided 
for in this contract for the discussion and determination 
of grievances and disputes, and that it would detract from 
this relationship if individual employees or groups of em- 
ployees would, either as such individuals or groups, seek 
to interpret or enforce the contract on their own initiative 
or responsibility. It is, therefore, agreed that this con- 
tract shall not vest or create in any employee or group 
of employees covered thereby any rights or remedies 
which they or any of them can enforce either at law, 
equity or otherwise, and whether as principal or third- 
party beneficiary or otherwise, it being understood and 
agreed, on the contrary, that all the rights and privileges 
created or implied from this contract shall be enforceable 
only by the parties hereto and only in the manner estab- 
lished by this contract.” ; 


DEFINITION OF DUES 


The leaders of the local sent a letter to the em- 
ployer on the meaning of the word dues and the 
employer accepted the union’s interpretation and 
signed the letter to signify acceptance. 

Here is the letter: 


“With respect to the checkoff provisions, it is under- 
stood that the words ‘dues, initiation fees and assess- 
ments’ shall include regular union dues, regular union 
initiation fees, and union-wide assessments adopted in 
accordance with the union constitution and by-laws and 
shall include the regular assessment as now prevailing for 
nonattendance at meetings and for dues delinquencies, but 
shall not include fines, penalties, or assessments charged 
against individuals as a result of grievances and charges 
made against them and sustained by the union bodies 
having jurisdiction.” 


UNTIL COURTS ACT UPON IT 


Perhaps with the thought in mind that certain sec- 
tions of the union contract may be found illegal, the 
contract contains the following clause: 


“Except as otherwise provided hereinafter, no pro- 
vision in the contract shall be considered to be held in- 
valid or illegal unless such adjudication be made by a 
court of competent jurisdiction in a proceeding or action 
involving said contract or any portion thereof. Until 
such adjudication the parties shall continue to carry out 
and perform each and every term, covenant, and con- 
dition thereof.” ; 


Instructed Arbitrator Clause 


If the court decides that a provision of the con- 
tract is illegal, the contract provides that the em- 
ployer and the union shall promptly meet in an 
effort to agree upon a substitute clause. If they can- 
not agree, the matter shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, but the contract strictly instructs the arbitra- 
tor. He must retain the “essence and spirit” to the 
extent permitted by law of the provision held to be 
illegal. The arbitrator is further instructed that his 
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function is limited to choosing substitutes for the 
illegal provisions from written proposals submitted 
to him by both the union and the employer. The ar- 
bitrator does not have any power or authority to 
write any new provisions or to amend the proposals 
submitted by either of the parties. His function is 
strictly that of taking what is given to him. 
This clause reads as follows: 


“In the event that any term, covenant, or condition 
of the agreement is held illegal as above stated, then the 
parties agree promptly to meet in conference in an effort 
to-agree upon suitable and proper substitutes therefor, 
and in the event of inability to agree, the matter shall 
be submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
arbitration provisions of the contract. The arbitrator 
in such arbitration shall be instructed by the parties 
hereto that it is the intention of the parties that in such 
event the essence and spirit of the provisions so held 
illegal are desired to be retained to the extent permitted 
by law; and the arbitrator shall further be instructed 
that his function shall be limited to choosing proper 
substitutes for such provisions so held illegal from the 
written proposals submitted to him by the parties hereto 
without any power or authority on the part of the ar- 
bitrator to write any new provisions, or to amend any of 
the proposals submitted by either of the parties.” 


CONTRACT DEMANDS ON RETAIL STORES 


The contract containing these provisions is already 
executed and in effect. Other left-wing local unions 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store union 
(CIO) have demanded contracts containing substi- 
tutes for the union shop from several of the country’s 
largest department stores. 


Sixty-day Firing Clause 

Among their demands is a clause stating that any 
worker shall serve a probationary period of sixty days 
before he is to be considered a permanent employee. 
During this period his employment may be termi- 
nated by either the employer or the union and he 
shall have no recourse to the grievance procedure 
over his discharge. This clause reads as follows: 


“Any new employee shall serve a probationary period 
of sixty days before he shall be considered a permanent 
employee. During such probationary period, his employ- 
ment may be terminated by either the employer or the 
union. Such termination of employment may not be 
made the subject of a grievance under the terms of this 
contract.” 


‘“‘Willing and Able’’ 


The contracts demanded of these large department 
stores also contain a stepped-up variation of John 
L. Lewis’ “willing and able” clause. The clause reads 
as follows: 


“The employees of the employer shall continue to work 
for the employer only so long as they are willing and 
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able to do so. Said employees may, at any time, refuse 
to continue to work with any employee of the employer, 
whose continued employment is a source of friction 
among the employees of the employer, or under condi- 
tions which are unsatisfactory to them.” 


‘*Hot Goods”’ 


Under the contract demands the employers would 
be prohibited from asking their employees to handle 
“hot goods.” Some labor relations people believe, 
however, that such a clause may be a violation of 
Section 8(b) (4), of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
says: 


“It shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organi- 
zation or its agents to engage in, or to induce or encour- 
age the employees of any employer to engage in, a strike 
or a concerted refusal in the course of their employment 
to use, manufacture, process, transport, or otherwise han- 
dle or work on any goods, articles, materials, or commodi- 
ties or to perform any services, where an object thereof is: 
(a) forcing or requiring any employer or self-employed 
person to join any labor or employer organization or any 
employer or other person to cease using, selling, handling, 
transporting, or otherwise dealing in the products of any 
other producer, processor, or manufacturer, or to cease 
doing business with any other person.” 


The clause which would prohibit the employer from 
asking workers to handle “hot goods” reads as follows: 


“The employer will not request any of its employees to 
handle or perform any services whatsoever on goods, 
products or materials, coming from the premises of any 
employer whose employees are on strike.” 


Employer Cannot Ask NLRB Action 


A clause in the contracts would also prohibit the 
stores from instituting any proceedings before the 
National Labor Relations Board. This clause reads: 


“This contract provides for the orderly adjustment and 
settlement of disputes between the employer and the 
union by means of grievances and arbitration procedures. 
In view of the foregoing, the employer agrees not to in- 
stitute any action at law or equity, or to institute any 
proceedings before the National Labor Relations Board 
against the union, its officers, agents, or members, for 
any act or omission alleged to have been committed dur- 
ing the life of this agreement.” 


JAMES J. Bamsrick, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Reading 


Personnel Testing—The Director of Admissions at the 
Harvard Business School analyzes the limitations of psy- 
chological testing. The place testing should occupy in a 
well-rounded. company personnel program is described. 
By Lewis B. Ward. Harvard Business Review, March, 1948 
pp. 181-193. i ; 
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Significant Developments in Pension Plans 


M*. developments have occurred since THE 
ConFERENcE Boarp published its analysis of 
pension plans in 1944. Still other changes are in the 
making. 

When the Board’s study was published the war was 
still in progress, and interest in the subject was at its 
peak. Since the end of the war, doubts were expressed 
as to the future of pension plans. Nevertheless, inter- 
est has remained at a high level, although the rate of 
growth of new plans has to some extent been slowed 
down. 


RESISTANCE TO RETIREMENT 


Postwar conditions have brought several serious 
problems. The older pension plans which were 
adopted in a period of lower price levels contained 
provisions for adequate benefits. Now, because of 
increased living costs, these pensions are insufficient 
for a subsistence standard of living, and therefore 
many employees are resisting retirement. 

During the war years, compulsory retirement pro- 
visions were frequently waived because of labor scar- 
cities. When management considered reimposing 
automatic retirement, it encountered a good deal of 
employee resistance. Some union leaders took the 
part of these older workers and claimed that pen- 
sioning them was tantamount to a layoff or discharge. 
Because of their seniority rights, these older workers, 
some union officials claim, should have the right to 
decide whether they wish to remain at work or to 
retire. 


UNION DRIVE FOR PENSIONS 


Another important trend is the increasing interest 
unions are taking in pension plans. They are endeav- 
oring to have present plans incorporated in the union 
agreement and a subject of collective bargaining. So 
far, the number of union-negotiated pension plans is 
not large, but several recent events indicate the pos- 
sibility of further developments. 


John L. Lewis, in effect, called a strike of the bitu- | 


minous coal miners to enforce a demand for a $100 
monthly pension for miners upon reaching sixty. 
The large automobile and steel companies are being 
confronted by the unions with demands for company 
pension plans to supplement the existing federal old- 
age benefits. 

’ Another important development in the union pen- 
sion movement was the Ford Motor Company case, 
in which the union employees voted in favor of a 
larger wage increase rather than for a smaller increase 


and a pension plan. The most significant industry- 
wide union-negotiated pension plan is between the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, CIO, 
and the men’s and boys’ clothing manufacturers. 


SIGNIFICANT NLRB RULING 


A ruling of the National Labor Relations Board 

that may have a profound influence upon the future 
of company retirement plans was handed down on 
April 13, 1948. By a vote of four to one, the board 
ruled that the Taft-Hartley Act requires employers 
to bargain collectively on company pension plans if 
the employees request it. This is the first ruling of 
the board on this subject. 
- It ruled that the Inland Steel Company was en- 
gaging in an unfair labor practice by its refusal to 
bargain with the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) regarding the terms of its pension plan and 
retirement policy. It therefore ordered the company 
to bargain with the union on these subjects, provided 
the union qualified under the non-Communist and 
financial provisions of the law. 


Background of Controversy 


The case rose out of the action of the United Steel- 
workers’ union which claimed that the company had 
breached the contract because it had refused to nego- 
tiate on the company’s announced policy to retire 
256 employees who had reached age sixty-five. The 
company claimed that the union did not have the 
right to question its policies with respect to retire- 
ment. 

The company’s pension plan was first introduced 
in 1936 long before the union had been certified as the 
collective bargaining agency. In 1943, the pension 
plan, which in the beginning applied only to em- 
ployees earning $250 a month or more, was expanded 
to include all employees thirty or more years of age 
with five or more years of service who elected to par- 
ticipate. On December 28, 1945, the company estab- 
lished a Past-Service Pension Trust which contained 
the provision that every employee should be retired 
on January 1 nearest his sixty-fifth birthday and 
permitted retention on the active roll only under 
exceptional circumstances. It was this policy which 
the union protested and brought before the NLRB. 
The trial examiner held that the pension and retire- 
ment policy was a proper subject for collective bar- 
gaining. The Inland Steel Company appealed the 
ruling. 

The National Labor Relations Board upheld the 
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contention of the trial examiner that by unilaterally 
amending the pension program, the company actually 
changed the employees’ “wages” and “conditions of 
employment” as these terms are used in Section 9 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Pensions as Wages 

As pointed out by the board, the company con- 
tended that pension benefits are based on the eco- 
nomic philosophy that they are not earned by the 
expenditure of productive effort but are determined 
by the length of time over which employees perform 
their work. 

The majority of the board held, however; that re- 
tirement benefits had been defined by the courts and 
Congress in connection with the Social Security Act 
as wages. The ruling stated: 


“The term ‘wages’ as used in Section 9 (a) must be 
construed to include emoluments of value, like pension 


and insurance benefits... . . There is indeed an inseparable 
nexus between an employee’s current income and his 
future pension benefits. . . . In substance, therefore, the 


respondent’s monetary contribution to the pension plan 
constitutes an economic enhancement of the employee’s 
money wages. Their actual total current compensation 
is reflected by both types of items. 

“Realistically viewed, this type of wage enhancement 
or increase, no less than any other, becomes an integral 
part of the entire wage structure, and the character of 


the employee representative’s interest in it, and the 


terms of its grant, is no different than in any other case 
where a change in the wage structure is effected. Indeed, 
the practice of offering retirement benefits in lieu of cur- 
rent wage increases is not uncommon in bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees’ representatives.” 


The dissenting member of the board has this to 
say of the reasoning of the majority: 


“Research has disclosed no real practice of collective 
bargaining on retirement programs. Such statistics as 
are available on the subject show that the installation 
of retirement programs is a management prerogative. 
. . . There is no commonly known ‘practice of offering 
retirement benefits in lieu of current wage increases.’ . . . 
Indeed, union leaders themselves must have regarded re- 
tirement programs as falling outside the scope of col- 
lective bargaining. . . . This is the first case . . . to 
come before the board since the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935. . . . In this very case, the union made 
no collective bargaining demands at the time when the 
respondent extended the retirement program and for 
some time thereafter. 

“That neither employers nor unions have regarded 
retirement programs as a compulsory subject for col- 
lective bargaining generally is readily understandable 
from the complexities and confusions which would in- 
evitably result from such a step. . . . In attempting to 
ascertain the Congressional intent as it existed in 1935 
we must consider the prevailing practice or lack of it 
with respect to retirement programs and the feasibility 


of bargaining collectively with respect to it. . . . There 
is not now, and certainly there was much less in 1935, 
any established practice of bargaining collectively for 
retirement programs and that such a practice was highly 
impractical and unworkable.” 


As Condition of Employment 


The company claimed that the term “condition of 
employment” has no broader interpretation than the 
physical conditions under which employees are com- 
pelled to work rather than to the terms or conditions 
under which employment status is afforded or with- 
drawn. 

The majority of the board pointed to decisions of 
the Supreme Court and discussions of Congress to 
reinforce its contention that retirement policies are a 
condition of employment. The ruling further stated 
that “the historical pattern of collective bargaining 
with respect to social insurance plans, whatever it be, 
affords no reasonable basis for supplying a Congres- 
sional intent to exclude such plans from the ambit 
of obligatory bargaining.” 

The dissenting member held that “the right of the 
employer to fix the age at which he may end the 
active employment of his employees is just as much 
a prerogative of management as is his right to fix 
the age above the legal minimum at which he will 
hire people to work for him.” 

It is reported that the company will take the case 
to the courts. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SURVEY 


In 1948, the Social Security Administration! pub- 
lished an analysis of 376 recent group annuity plans. 
A comparison was made of the plans contained in its 
1939-1942 study with its most recent one. The tabu- 
lation reproduced below indicates significant changes 
in company pension plans. 

1939-1942 1948 
Study Study 


(%)  (%) 
Noncontributory. plans. .;.0.55.0cnsasss 2 5 42 
Money purchase plans...............60. 33 11 
Plans covering employees earning $3,000 a 
VEar (OL MOLE miata eee tiseislarere steer 13 8 
Eligibility requirements of more than one 
WORM ie oirace vray cn crores caer eiennrs See SO hy ay 18 62 
Eligibility requirements of age 30 or above. 36 QT 
Eligibility requirements of age 35 or above. 13 8 
Normal retirement age of 65 for men..... 98 97 
Sex differential in normal retirement age.. 13 _ 15 
Provision for maximum benefit........... 38 44 
Provision for vesting.........sseseecees 92 93 


These data confirm the information received by 
Tur ConrerENcE Boarp regarding the increase in the 
Social Security Administration, “Analysis of Recent Group An- 


nuities Supplementing Retirement Benefits under Old- and 
Survivors Tnsuhatice,t Actuarial Study No. 265, Mase 1948, 
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TABLE 1: PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION AND EMPLOYER’S CONTRIBUTION TO PENSION PLANS, 
BY PERIODS IN WHICH PLAN BECAME EFFECTIVE 


Source: 


Adapted by Tar Conrerencs Boarp from Data Prepared by Bureau of Internal Revenue 


oo. Number of 
Period in Which Plan Became Effective No. of Plans Participating 

Employees! 

Prior ton O90. cradancth shi ivsukicnnsotect alae 105 1,394,184 
OSU RL eRe eee teeter Chae cuss ik dreterens 517 530,606 
ea OSCE earn ere Le 843 450,008 
O/DiAS TA ISE IAA Se da cet ok ks vleds ewes 4,208 714,681 
GAR Andel OSGeo ake se, etc fos higetes kil 1,189 201,129 
(hoteles aad. . ata te teats of hoe acl. ot 6,862 3,290,608 


MIncludes all employees nominally covered under plan, as of date application 
submitted. 

*Represents total number of employees, not covered as well as covered, as of date 
application submitted. 


number of noncontributory plans, the decline in num- 
bers of money-purchase plans, and the decrease in the 
proportion of plans applying only to employees earn- 
ing over $3,000 a year. Because of wartime experience, 
the percentage of plans requiring a service record of 
more than one year has increased sharply. The age 
of normal retirement has not changed appreciably, 
nor the proportion of plans with vesting provisions. 

The formulas for computing future-service benefits 
most frequently found in the SSA study are: 


1. 34% of first $3,000 compensation plus 144% of 
excess (multiplied by years of service) 

2.1% of first $3,000 compensation plus 2% of 
excess (multiplied by years of service) 

8.1% of compensation (multiplied by years of 
service) 


These future-service pension formulas have not 
changed appreciably since THE CoNFERENCE Boarp’s 
study was made. : 

The past-service pension formula most commonly 
found in the SSA survey is 34% of compensation mul- 
tiplied by years of service. In THe CoNFERENCE 
Boarp’s study, the formula appearing most frequent- 
ly is 1% of compensation for each year of accredited 
past service. This would seem to indicate a slightly 
less liberal past-service allowance. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1947 compiled 
significant statistics on pension plans. This mimeo- 


1See “Trends in Company Pension Plans,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 61, p. 13. 


Table 2: Methods of Financing Pension Plans 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Plans Participating Employees |No. Em- 

eset 

Method of Financing patie. 
No. % No. % Per 
Plan 
Individual policies...... 4,144 | 60.4 203,395 6.2 49 
Group saiaitics eiclaneestausre 1,476 | 21.5 889,184 | 27.0 602 
Self-insured...........- 658 9.6 1,908,111 58.0 | 2,900 

Combination of methods 

or method not stated.| 584 8.5 289,918 8.8 50 
Netal sae. 3 6,862 |100.0 3,290,608 |100.0 480 


A 1 Annual Per Cent of 
Total Employees hu Cent of jer eke Amount of Participating 
of Employers? Employees Employees’ Employer Payroll 
Participating (Thousands) Contribution Contributed 
(Thousands) by Employer 
1,794,080 ARAN $3,155,418 $124,174 3.9 
1,307,562 40.6 1,732,753 116,789 6.7 
2,156,181 20.9 1,388,928 82,610 5.9 
3,579,857 20.0 2,143,140 221,708 10.3 
825,841 24.4 624,211 107,939 17.3 
9,663,521 34.1 9,044,450 653,220 7.2 


_ ‘Data for taxable year preceding the date on which information was submitted 
in connection with application for ruling. 

aExcludes a substantial number of plans effective in 1945 and some in 1945 which 
were not processed until after August $1, 1946, 


graphed report was based on pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans which were approved, under section 165 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code through August 31, 
1946. In all, 9,370 plans had been approved—6,862 
pension and 2,508 profit-sharing plans. 

Table 1 indicates that 105 of the approved plans 
were adopted prior to 1930, and over a third of the 
participating employees were in this group. From 
September 2, 1942, to December 31, 1944, there be- 
came effective 4,208 pension plans covering 714,681 
employees. The percentage of employees participat- 
ing in the plan was highest in the plans adopted prior 
to 1930. The percentage of employees eligible for par- 
ticipation steadily declined for plans adopted during 
the war. In the period 1945-1946 the proportion of 
employees participating rose somewhat. 

In contrast, employer contributions rose from 3.9% 
of the payroll of participating employees for plans 
adopted prior to 1930 to 17.3% for programs submit- 
ted during the years 1945 and 1946. The average 
employer contributions for all plans was 7.2% of the 
participating payroll. 

Table 2 contains interesting statistics on the 
method of funding. While 60% of the pension plans 
were funded through individual policies,! only 6.2% 
of the total participating employees were covered by 
this method. The self-insured plans? represented 
only 9.6% of the plans, but included 58% of the total 
participating employees. The average coverage under 
this type is 2,900 employees per plan. Group annuity® 
plans represented 21.5% of the plans and 27% of the 
participating employees. 

Of the 6,802 pension plans, 14.8% provide for im- 
mediate full vesting,* 71.4% provide for some vesting 
prior to retirement but not for immediate full vesting, 
while 13.8% have no vesting before retirement. 


F. Beatrice Browsr 
Division of Personnel Administration 
1See “Trends in Company Pension Plans,” op. cit. p.'34 for de- 
scription of this type. 
2Thid. See p. 87 V tor description of this type. 
3Ibid. See p. 31 for discussion of features of this type. 
‘Ibid. See p. 19 for description of vesting rights. 
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Labor Press Highlights’ 


UAW-CIO Makes White Collar Survey 


UAW-CIO locals in the Detroit area are conducting a 
survey to determine the number of unorganized office work- 
ers, information on previous attempts at organization, and 
current relations between office and production workers 
at the various plants. United Automobile Worker (United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, CIO.) 


Mechanical Mine Machine Developed 


Seventy coal companies and railroads have begun a $250,- 
000 program to develop a mechanical mine machine de- 
signed to “mine coal cheaper and faster,” according to an 
announcement by Howard Eavenson, President of Bitu- 
minous Coal Research, Inc. The Progressive Miner (Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America, ind.) reports that two 
machines are now being tested, but will not be on the mar- 
ket until later in the year. The publication notes that no 
one concerned has commented on the possible effect of 
mechanization on future employment of miners. 


CIO Comments on BLS Budget Figures 


About 40% of all urban families with four persons have 
incomes below the necessary minimum of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics family budget, according to the CIO’s 
Economic Outlook. The publication says that the increase 
in the cost of living has raised the budget requirement from 
$3,250 for a family of four in July, 1947, to $3,450 in Janu- 
ary, 1948. 


Acting Out Grievances 


The Advance (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
CIO) reports the success of a new approach in training 
shop stewards. Members of the group in training sug- 
gested shop problems as grievances and then acted them out 
in play form. They discussed each grievance thoroughly 
until they found a solution for it. 


Oil Workers Record Council Proceedings 


Oil Workers in Wyoming are making wire recordings of 
the union’s district council proceedings and then playing 
back the highlights at local union meetings. A union 
official reports the success of this technique in the Inter- 
national Oil Worker (Oil Workers International Union, 
CIO). He says: “The members can hear for themselves ex- 
actly what goes on in council meetings. It beats delegates’ 
reports all hollow.” 


CIO Forms Plant Guard Committee 


The CIO has formed a new organizing committee for 
plant guards, according to The CWA News (Communica- 


1From the April labor press. 
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tions Workers of America, ind.) It will be known as the 
plant guard organizing committee and will operate in all 
industries. The new organization was formed because the 
Taft-Hartley law prohibits NLRB certification of guards 
in regular production workers’ units. 


Union Invites Election Umpire 


A local of the AFL’s International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has invited an impartial umpire to supervise 
its coming election of union officers. The Rev. William J. 
Kelly, chairman of the New York State Labor Relations 
Board, has accepted the union’s invitation. The union says 
it wants to prove to its members and the public at large 
that its elections are conducted in a democratic way. The 
AFL Weekly News Service. 


State Law Held Unconstitutional 


A circuit court judge has ruled as unconstitutional part 
of a 1947 Oregon state law designed to ban the use of the 
secondary boycott as a weapon in labor disputes, according 
to the International Woodworker (International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO). He ruled that this section of 
the law infringed on the constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech and of the press. 


Union Members Must Register 


A CIO Brewery Workers’ local has a rule that requires 
every union member to register as. a voter, according to 
Ammunition (United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, CIO.) Brewery 
workers must present proof that they have voted after each 
city, state and national election. 


Labor Briefs 


The National Farm Labor Union, AFL, has announced 
that AFL members in the movie industry have made a 
documentary film telling the story of the Di Giorgio Ranch 
strike. San Diego Labor Leader (San Diego County Fed- 
erated Trades & Labor Council.) 

The Ohio CIO Council has issued, for circulation among 
its members, a booklet entitled “Workmen’s Compensation 
Facts.” The booklet offers information on the operation of 
state compensation laws. The Brewery Worker (United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers of 
America, CIO). 

Farm equipment workers passed a convention resolution 
authorizing a fighting fund drive against the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Each union member is asked to give $5, according to 
the FE News (Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America, CIO). 

A “model contract” has been distributed by the research 
and statistics department of the Communications Workers 
of America. The contract outlines recommended contract 
language and collective bargaining goals. CWA Weekly 
Newsletter (Communications Workers of America, ind.) 


JANICE F, PacHNER 
Division of Personnel Administration 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tas Conrmrence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1948 1947 Percentage Change 
inn Year Latest Latest 
Previous Month Month 

March Feb, Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. over over 

Previous Year 


Month! | Previous 


|S | | | | | ens | | eee | 


a 
Clerical salary rates 
Billing machine operator............... 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper. 
Office boy or girl 


mode in dollars hel eee anid athe eae 35 
mode in dollars aster a ne or seth: ae 35 
mode in dollars Shae oe ee seve ae 28 


Stenographers wes oe MEE « henc mode in dollars 4 eae: ne ane Nar 40 
Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars oe score Meise Sera Sats 40 
penioricopy Cypist. ..vor.seer ec cwcle ck. mode in dollars seh ae Bae ie Woh as 40 
Consumers’ Price Index 
Road tervemer tent cee ok al 1928 =100 163.8 165.5 169.9 168.4 165.3 163.6 152.3 -0.1 +7.6 
BIO ey corn CORR ck ca ck tak cee, 1923 =100 95.6 95.5 95.5 95.5.| 94.8 94.8 91.0] +0.1} 45.1 
Clothing et Saco Le S 1923 =100 112.1} 112.0] 111.3] 110.2] 109.7! 108.9} 108.2 neyo) 43.6 
Bean ate 8 eo BOCs Sreic ek Sewie« Sowek 1923 =100 129.6 129.3 128.1 126.4 125.8 125.0 124.4 +0.2 +4.2 
WY OMen MEME Ree coh notre contac teks be 1923 =100 94.6 94.6 94.5 94.0 93.5 92.8 92.0 0 +2.8 
Fuel and Nght eens ces te See 1923 =100 109.4 109.4 109.2 108.5 108.1 107.1 101.4 0 +7.9 
mlectacity area. sete. 8c, hes cuit 1923 =100 67.0 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 +0.1 +0.3 
MGM re ee lars del va eke 1923 = 100 95.1 95.1 95.1 95.0 95.0 95.0 94.4 0 On 
UNGER TO ree ee ce eee 1923 =100 134.9 133.9 134.0 133.0 131.6 130.8 126.9 Seth +6.3 
Aliitemm eens. Ate Bees Sods ae Ree 1923 =100 132.9 133.1 134.5 183.6 131.9 130.9 124.8 0.2 +6.5 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 7152 751 7148 149 158 164 801 +0.1 6.1 
Alliitemm (BES) ot nee. castes aks ees 1985-89 = 100 166.9 | 167.5 | 168.8] 167.0] 164.9] 163.8] 156.3 0.4 +6.8 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period...............4.. number ip 6225 |p ~=— 200 175 120 150 175 361 || +12.5 | -37.7 
Workers involved. .............00000: thousands 500 |p 70 75 30 45 60 96 |1+614.3 |+420.8 
Total man days idle.................. thousands 6,000 |p 725 | 1,000 500 700 | 1,900} 1,100 ||+727.6 |+445.5 
Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g(BLS 
Reparetotecs. 5 caste ces Gee cota: per 100 employees p 42 4.3 3.7 4.0 5.0 4.5 2.3 -6.7 
ES a aa ee per 100 employees p 2.5 2.6 2.3 247 3.6 3.2 Sate) | Se Abek) 
INMMBCRLIRNOOUR es cos tee hose o per 100 employees ye all Al ail sal 1 ol 0 0 
Ppinehinreen Pe. oc oee ok oat o's EN per 100 employees p  .4 A 4 4 A 4 0 0 
LRM ONR Sb, 5 Sbiceic co sie S oic:s «ietsie’ 5 per 100 employees p 1.2 1.2 9 8 9 .8 0 +50.0 
(ASSCERRIONN et Siar ciate fe ors ysis alas ace ie o> = per 100 employees p 3.9 4.6 3.6 4.8 5.5 5.0 |} -15.2 | -22.0 
haf: es : 
manufacturing industries (B. 
Earnings, ars Vucwaisiwe% ones oe average in dollars lp 1.298 | 1.290 |r 1.286 | 1.978 | 1.268] 1.258] 1.180] +4+0.2|] +9.6 
Weeklys- terse s. tieta tere: average in dollars |p 52.25 | 51.83 |r 52.14 |r 52.69 | 51.29] 51.05| 47.69] +08] +9.6 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |ip 40.4 40.2 40.5 |, 41.2 40.4 40.6 40.4 ]} +0.5 0 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
ae ey on Sars si Rass eae average in dollars || 1.417 | 1.412 | 1.406 | 1.401} 1.895 | 1.386} 1.285 |) +0.4 | 410.3 
weeklyit.. cece oy. oc ees average in dollars | 57.68 |r ore ae. bes 6518 ee ea eg ene 
0 i Orker >, .. ass average per week 40.'7-jr : - : : ; : : ; 
Soka - ear = Brees ante * 1928 ~ 100 129.8 | 129.7] 130.0] 130.1 | 128.8] 127.9] 128.8] +0.1 | +40.8 
PPotalimamm OUTS oc, 5) cis sia's Side ecres Ses 1923 =100 107.3 |r 107.0 108.0 108.6 106.8 106.3 106.3 +0.3 +0.9 
AVeGlin Meee oi aati eleeties Rese 1923=100 281.4 |r 279.1 280.2 281.3 274.9 272.0 252.2 +0.8 |} +11.6 
Wage-rate increases..............05-- average per cent Ted 9.5 8.0 7.5 6.4 4.9 UAW: coer Port: 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 1.6 3.2 2.5 1.1 4.6 1.9 1.5 
Manufacture and distribution of 
Earnings, hourl. -eintecetgs talked Omen average in dollars | .... aoe 1.320] .... sees fp 1.260a] 1.206] +4.8 | 49.5 
weekly 25 Seid Fas os Sateen average in dollars || .... er STE B02 |e see .... |p 58.07a| 53.41] +9.0 +8.3 
Hours per wage earner............--.- average per week || .... nee AS 45 | Sea: ars 41.5a) 43.8] +4.6 -0.9 
eration and distribution of electricit; 
Oe caer hourly: sess. doe ee 1 average in dollars || .... ae Lea S ee tis 1.895a} 1.316) +1.6 |] +7.8 
WECKIV ee oe rsiee eis ores 510 average in dollars | .... Oe (eS ee eee 60.94a| 56.48] +0.8|] 48.7 
Hours per wage earner..............-- average per week aie sick 42.6 a miss 42.7%a| 42.2 0.2 +0.9 
Class I railroads* 

i ‘ in dollars are nee Baois 1.335 | 1.340 1.288 | 1.186 0.4 | +12.6 
Se arr | eae OS boar galiais eu pra., 2 | hs. 94. 04. 00-|ke4 06.1 250-77,| eel Al <A6pt 
“Real” weekly earning '} 1998 =100 atl semen cel Reseed pesca peck (7 tae os ah Ge fe Ute 1s etn ane) 

Y aes C5" Sy bee as Canora ley ae 49.4] 48.5] 50.4] 47.9] 41.9] 48.1 
Hours per wage earner...............- average per wee nee BAe Pa baler os 
Agricultural wage rates per month’ (BAE)} average in dollars || .... Some ire bie ae eee cthe| 103% fas ero ae 
AVItICDOAIC eet nines oak a tae average in dollars || .... Se : iter ae 97.80 ; = a8 
Without DOard seceeces carcass aoierorenes« | average in dollars || .... pee ee ee lS 008) Sore .... | 112.00 | 106.00 |} +0. On 
New York City “eee — a Maes 
manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly............ es PES average in dollars | 1.450 | 1.446 Rea J an a ee His tee are se 
weekly maciecsnirnceses aes average in dollars || 57.86 | 58.56 is cae oe oy : bu el ae 
Hours per production worker. .........|] average per week 39.9 40.5 40. : : : : : a 
IChanges i ; are quarterly. 4As of first day of month, pPreliminary rRe 
Gece tacathad ccrces ter cterce Commraienion vaperta aJune, 1947 
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Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity 


OTH hourly and weekly earnings of all wage 

earners in the gas and electricity utilities rose to 
new peaks in January, 1948, according to the latest 
survey in the series published semiannually by THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp. The previous high points were 
established during 1947 and since then increases have 
been registered in all four regions of the country. 
Average hours: worked per week followed a different 
pattern and in January were well below any past 
peaks. Nevertheless, the work week of those em- 
ployed in the gas industry rose substantially during 
the half-year period; that of the electricity wage earn- 
ers declined somewhat. 


IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Workers engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas averaged $1.320 per hour in January, or 
4.8% more than their hourly return in June. This 
nationwide increase resulted from higher hourly earn- 
ings in each of the regions. The Far West showed the 
greatest rise during this period—12.3%, bringing the 
hourly return to a new high of $1.362. This exceeded 
the United States peak in January by 3.2% and the 
average for the South, which was the lowest of all 
four, by 15.2%. Workers in the East and Middle 
West earned relatively the same amount an hour in 
January, averaging $1.340 and $1.344, respectively. 


Of major consideration in the June-to-January rise 
of hourly earnings in gas utilities was a longer work 
week and subsequent premium payments for the addi- 
tional overtime. In June, 1947, the aveage week for 
all wage earners was 41.5 hours; in January, 1948, 
it was 43.4 hours, or 4.6% longer. The only region 
to register a decline and thus differ from the over-all 
pattern was the South, which averaged 0.1 hour less 
a week in January than in June. An appreciable 
change in the distribution of workers is another con- 
tributing factor in this rise of hourly earnings. In 
June, the unskilled classification comprised 26.2% 
of all workers; in January of this year it dropped to 
22.0% of the total. The difference was absorbed by 
the skilled group, which is always the more highly 
paid. Therefore, the average hourly return for the 
composite was more heavily weighted by this larger 
group and, consequently, increased. 

Since a considerably longer work week accompan- 
ied the rise in hourly earnings, average weekly earn- 
ings also swerved upward in January. They were 9% 
greater in that month than in June, 1947, and reached 
a new peak of $57.86. Increases in the individual re- 
gions ranged from 2.6% in the South to 22.8% in 
the Far West. Real weekly earnings—a measure of 
actual earnings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ 
price index in terms of 1923 dollars—also advanced in 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY BY 
JOB CLASSIFICATION, JUNE, 1947 AND JANUARY, 1948 


Source: Tas Conrmrence Boarp 


ELECTRICITY 


SEMI-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Date 
Average : 
Avera, Average | Hours per} Avera 
Hourly Weekiy | Week per | Hour Wi Ww Wi 
Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Ww W: 
Earner 
a ee ee ee eee ee 
INSIDE PRODUCTION 
SS LS a Se |S EEC ES nee en SE oe eee en A ee ee ee aS 
dunes 1947 «os wien sacs $1.086 | $44.25 40.7 | $1.3357] $55.51r 41.6 || $1.076 | $44.86 41.7 | $1.458 61.51 
; : , 5 ; 6 d F ; : 5 42.2 
January, 1948............ | 1.160 49.84 43.0 1.390 60.07 43.2 1.113 46.42 41.7 1.500 one 42.7 
= ea ae car peemcaeacenrr sa eee SIT eel es anal Sean Me balled laren 


INSIDE MAINTENANCE 


June; 1947... 040-00 30ae $1.078 | $42.90 | 39.8 | $1.392 | $57.71 | 41.5 || $1.047 | ¢42.98| 41.0 | 91.482 | 963 
: ‘ ' ‘ . 61] 42. 
January, 1948............ 1.105 | 46.38} 42.0] 1.495] 62.52] 43.9]] 1.077] 45.39| 42.1] 1.598 we 43.1 
OUTSIDE é 
Wane 94752: . 2.3 - $ .9867| $89.697| 40. 2r| $1.382r| $56.387| 42.8 | $ .979 | $40.07 41.8 | 81 459 | $63 
: : 6 : 
January, 1948............ | 1,048 | 43.82] 41.8] 1.368] 60.88] 44.1] 1.008] 41.21 | 40.9 a ee ayy 


Nors: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, October, 1947, p. 825 


rRevised 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY 
SKILL, JUNE, 1947 AND JANUARY, 1948 


= 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


Att Wace Earners 


UNSKILLED SEMI-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Average Indexes, 1923 = 100 Average Indexes, Average Indexes, 


Date and Region | Average | Average Hours Hours 1923 =100 Hours 1923 =100 
H r a2 Avera Average | A 
ourly | Week Week |Hourly Earni Weekly Earni Ww ily r Really ce per 
Earn- Earn- per y Harnings|Weekly Earning: ha eek ells Week 
d arm- 
, per | Hourly | Weekly 


- r | Hourly} Weekly} 
mgs Want Earn- | Earn- 
Earner | _ ings ings 


iOgs Wage | Earn- | Earn- 


Earner | ings ings 


Actual 


ings ings Wage 
Earner | Actual | Real 


June, 1947 AS 
Nae States... soak yal 41.5 |236.07r/188. 27/203. 97/162. 6r1$1 .012r $40.777r| 40.3 |225.47]196 37181 .3447/856.35r] 41.9 |234.17]192.5 
REG eee 53.23 | 41.4 a a a a 1.032 | 42.30 | 41.0 a a 1.349 | 56.02 | 41.5 a aur 
Middie a : : : one 47.96 | 41.7 a a a a .931 | 37.70 | 40.5 a a 1.328 | 56.84 | 42.8 a a 
a st. . has 53.48r] 41.4 a a a a || 1.079r| 42.297] 39.2 a a || 1.353r} 56.957] 42.1 a a 
eiene : 51.02 | 42.1 a a a a 1.001 | 40.57 | 40.6 a a 1.264 | 53.63 | 42.4 a a 
January, 1948 
= States... ga 57.86 | 43.4 |247.2 |183.8 |222.3 [165.3 |} 1.082 | 45.56 | 42.1 |241.0 1219.4 |] 1.384 | 60.65 | 43.8 |241.1 1207.2 
Sree onan ee vie ge 43.8 a a a a 1.107 | 48.31 | 43.6 a a 1.394 | 61.07 | 43.8 a a 
ei wes 4 2} 49.21 | 41.6 a a a a .913 | 36.82 | 40.3 a a 1.298 | 54.79 | 42.2 a a 
So — est..| 1.844 | 58.36 | 43.4 a a a a 1.141 | 46.90 | 41.1 a a 1.398 | 61.63 | 44.1 a a 
ar West...... 1.362 | 62.67 | 46.0 a a a a 1.155 | 52.04 | 45.0 a a 1.423 | 65.93 | 46.3 a a 
ELECTRICITY ae 
June, 1947 
Lae States.. ./$1.395 |$60.94 | 42.7 |228.7 |182.4 1206.2 1164.4 |I$1.025 1842.64 | 41.6 1214.9 1207.6 |I$1.464 $62.83 | 42.9 |229.8 |198.1 
oan Raia sete 1.465 | 61.41 | 41.9 a a a a 1.110 | 45.99 | 41.4 a a 1.509 | 63.35 | 42.0 a a 
ae keocnt ae 1.238 | 53.71 | 43.4 a a a a .875 | 36.62 | 41.9 a a 1.349 | 59.21 | 43.9 a a 
iddle West..| 1.410 | 60.80 | 43.1 a a a, a 1.106 | 46.02 | 41.6 a a 1.467 | 63.70 | 43.4 a a 
Far West. ..... 1.505 | 65.46 | 43.5 a a a a 1.110 | 44.61 | 40.2 a a 1.564 | 68.88 | 44.0 a a 
January, 1948 
United States...} 1.418 | 61.41 | 42.6 [232.5 |172.9 |207.7 |154.4 |] 1.060 | 43.91 | 41.4 |222.2 |213.8 |] 1.496 | 64.20 | 42.9 |234.9 1202.4 
Rasticcac As. 1.483 | 62.29 | 42.0 a a a a 1.126 | 46.60 | 41.4 a a 1.544 | 65.04 | 42.1 a a 
South cede ondc’e 1.258 | 54.32 | 43.2 a a a a .913 | 37.52 | 41.1 a a || 1.374 | 60.32 | 43,9 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.441 | 61.72 | 42.8 a a a a 1.146 | 47.81 | 41.7 a a 1.500 | 64.59 | 43.0 a a 
Far West...... .564 | 69.27 | 44. a a a a 1.171 | 49.95 | 42.7 a a 1.628 | 72.56 a 
Nore: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, October, 1947, p. 326. a1923 data not available. rRevised 


the half year period. The January index exceeded Far West and brought the average to $69.27, 5.8% 


that of June, 1947, by 1.7%. above that of June. 

Despite the slight nationwide rise in actual earn- 
ELECTRICITY STATISTICS ings, the 7.3% rise in the consumers’ price index 
In January, the average hourly return of all wage served to lower the January index of real weekly 

earners engaged in the generation and distribution of earnings 6.1% below the June level. 
electricity was greater than ever before. The national Average hours worked a week in the electricity in- 
average was $1.418 or 1.6% above the previous peak dustry declined 0.2% from June to January. Both 
of June, 1947. An identical increase was registered in the Eastern and Far Western regions, however, 
the South; the smallest—1.2%—in the East; the larg- showed increases over this period. In all four regions, 
est—3.9%—in the Far West. The regional variations the skilled group worked more hours in January than 
in actual figures were slightly different, however. the unskilled group, the additional hours ranging from 


Actual hourly earnings were the least in the South 0.7 in the East to 2.8 in the South. The longest work 
and amounted to $1.258. The Midwest average of week was recorded in the Far West, where the skilled 


$1.441 followed and the Far West average of $1.564 males averaged 44.6 hours, and the unskilled 42.7 


again surpassed all the others. hours. 

The average weekly return for all wage earners From June, 1947, to January of this year, a notice- 
also reached a peak in January but the increase from able change occurred in the distribution of these 
June was relatively slight because of an 0.2% de- workers. In the earlier survey, 16.0% of the total 
crease in the length of the work week. The latest included unskilled wage earners but in the January 
average amounted to $61.41 for the country as a survey, the proportion rose to 18.3%—higher than 


whole and exceeded the June level by 0.8%. Each of at any time since July, 1937. 
the four regions showed a higher weekly return in the : ELIZABETH M. CasELLI 
January survey. The greatest gain took place in the Statistical Division 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


NEW peak level in the average hourly and week- 
ly earnings of production workers highlighted 
the March survey of payroll statistics in twenty-five 
manufacturing industries. According to the Board’s 
survey, real weekly earnings, actual hours, employ- 
ment, man hours and payrolls all moved upward from 
February to March. Wage-rate increases, as reported 
by cooperators, amounted to only 0.1% for all. work- 
ers—a slight decline from the February level. The 
greatest gain was made in the woolen industry, which 
averaged an increase of 1.6%. 
March was the twenty-sixth consecutive month in 
which average hourly earnings hit a new record high 
and the fourth consecutive month in which the rate 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tue ConFreRENCE BoarpD 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date poeta. Wage-rate 

Affected Neel 

OST e March oh seetccoant ete obits soe Gene 1.5% 7.0% 
Aprils BeBe ee Pie SIPS. R 6.8 7.2 
May ct aacntqsi Von lina eses ¢ 18.5 (ee 
DUNG feyoc soln do temaidine Ge temien oe 5 8.6 8.7 
Duly Peptesisistrcian aa deine seeeee 4.8 7.4 
PAIS R beer tace aera otocoiigesecciers eons 3.9 6.9 
Sentembersaaene cto secs tees 2.9 5.9 
Octoberern ricco ees eociows 1.9 4.9 
November y)2ccee eee eet aes 4.6 6.4 
December snacetaccwccvenaaieeete.: 1.1 7.5 
VGAS Sanuarvecese veces c ee cs oe ee 2.5 8.0 
February, ....ccciisnte seals oiatbieg 0 wt 3.2 9.5 
Miarchitterstan iaaorter ce sioaen 1.6 ty 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: THe ConFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


“REAL” WEEKLY 
EARNINGS 


| 
S’ PRICES 


vuecseedeecee onc poe™ 


1947 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 (947 1948 
of acceleration remained constant. The latest increase 
of 0.4% brought the average to $1.417, which was 0.5 
cents above the February level. Declines were regis- 
tered in eight industries over the month but each 
averaged less than 1.0%. 

The seventeen increases showed a more extensive 
range, the limits being 0.1% in five industries and 
3.2% in the meat-packing industry. This latter jump 
in earnings can well be attributed to the 4.4% rise 
in actual hours and the resultant rise in premium 
overtime payments. Beginning in July, 1945, average 
hourly earnings reversed their wartime trend and 
followed a brief but sharp downward course. In No- 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


A aoa 
‘Hourly | ‘Weekly 


Index Numbers, 1928 = 100 


Actual 


Employ- Total 
igen Man Payrolls 
Hours 


128.8 | 106.3 | 252.2 
128.6 | 105.8] 255.1 
127.9 | 105.0] 257.8 
127.4] 104.3] 259.8 
125.5 | 101.8] 252.9 
126.2 | 101.8] 257.4 


127.9 | 106.3 | 272.0 
128.8} 106.8] 274.9 


Date Earnings | Earnings 

1947°March,,..305.6.505: $1.285 | $52.10 40.6 41.0 
April 52.79 40.5 41.0 
53.65 40.4 41.0 

54.25 40.3 41.0 

53.61 89.7 40.9 

54.29 89.7 40.8 

55.96 40.5 40.8 

56.60 40.9 40.9 

56.78 40.8 40.9 

57.54 41.1 40.9 


57.35 40.9 
57.27r| 40.67 
57.68 40.7 


rRevised. 


See footnotes on page 288. 


7 
"7 
8 127.6 | 105.0] 968.8 
‘9 
5 


180.1 | 108.6] 281.3 


130.0 | 108.0] 280.2 
129.7 | 107.07} 279.17 
129.8 | 107.3 | 281.4 


Woe 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MARCH, 1948 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Inpustar 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


Leather tanning and finishing 
PRED er ODN WWE RS eS ey ook ck os cc ccs eee eerakak 
Moatinanking aww Semen tabi} Sal Seles acists Some «lees 
Le IRA wit el Reel a I Se 5 5 Se Ie oie eae 
PACE ANC PUM ee reese crane «oie eo ee omnle o ssaietess ¢¢98 once 
PAPO ls PROC UCER Gene caters = Sire Gait sere. stee Rehiotie Seaeen 
Rrmtmg——hHooks and: Jobs G.ce AR wes sektaws Unease 
Prmetmp— News ANG MAGARIN ©... ces o.e'cles «aie cus F sleen 
PRD DER see oan eh Sire cis web cement er 


2 Other rubber products: 1s 26.06 sek tot aes < coae cos oes 
BUEIRNG FAVON eee ee irc ho is sin ene oe ne 


1, Woolen and worsted goods...............00.e00e: 
BerUUner WOODEN PFOUUCES. «occ Scns s..c's suai cieayvle ive «o's 
Foundries and machine shops...............-.00000005 
Big MOUDOICN ae omen erie ow emia eh eirere serge tae nes 


S.eleavy, Cquipment..2.5. cakes eles Jobe kc tacttoes « 
4. Hardware and small parts. .o. 6 o5 s0cs eres ee sec 
Wi BAS give Welk Bes a ee aeineenee SESE Oe eee 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


rere ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 


Lal eee ell Bel 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Actual Nominal 


40.8 41.0 40.2 40.2 
39.4 38.2 40.2 40.2 
38.5 39.6 40.3 40.3 
39.4 39.6 40.3 40.4 
38.9 38.7r 40.2 40.2 
40.9 41.1 41.5 41.8 
40.4 40.7 40.3 40.3 
42.1 42.5 41.8 41.8 
40.1 39.4 41.2 41.1 
40.6 39.1 40.5 40.5 
39.8 41.1 41.6 41.7 
41.4 42.27 41.7 41.9 
44.8 42.9 41.0 40.8 
40.2 40.5 40.5 40.8 
44.6 44.7 41.9 41.9 
41.9 42.3 42.2 42.2 
41.0 41.1r 40.8 41.17 
39.8 39.9 39.8 39.8 
36.7 37.57 38.0 38.0 
34.7 36.0r 37.3 37.3 
39.9 39.9 39.1 39.1 
41.6 41.7 40.7 40.7 
42.2 42.1 41.4 41.4 
42.5 42.5 42.1 42.0 
41.8 41.5 40.4 40.6 
40.8 40.6 41.0 40.9 
40.8 40.9 40.5 40.4 
41.3 41.4 41.3 41.1 
41.7 41.9 41.5 41.5 
40.8 40.7 40.8 40.7 
39.8 39.2 40.7 40.7 
40.7 40.6r 40.9 40.9 
41.8 41.9 39.6 39.6 
40.2 40.7 40.2 40.2 
40.7 40.6r 40.9 40.9 
38.5 38.67 40.1 40.1 
39.4 39.5 40.2 40.3 


Aire 
aidnrmt css el. es 
See footnotes on page 288. 


vember of that year, they started upward again and 
in the ensuing twenty-nine months advanced unin- 
terruptedly. The increase between that date and this 
March has amounted to 30.2%; between January, 
1941, (the base date of the Little Steel formula) and 
this March, it has been 86.7%. 

A review of the hourly earnings of the various labor 
breakdowns by sex and skill shows that each group 
averaged more an hour in March than in February. 
The smallest change—0.1%—prevailed among the 
skilled males; the greatest—0.7%—among the fe- 
males. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS UP AGAIN 


After two consecutive monthly declines, weekly 
earnings rose 0.7% from February to March, to reach 
a new peak level. The average for the twenty-five 
industries in this latest survey was $57.68. Individu- 
ally, only ten industries showed an increase over the 
month, but most of the increases were substantial. 
The meat-packing, iron and steel, hosiery and auto- 


Ay | 


et 


mobile industries experienced the greatest gains— 
7.8%, 3.6%, 2.8% and 2.6%, respectively. In the 
year period from March, 1947, the average weekly 
return for the twenty-five industries rose 10.7%. Since 
the wartime peak of March, 1945, the increase has 
been $6.69, or 13.1%. 

The behavior of real weekly earnings, the measure 
of actual earnings adjusted for changes in the con- 
sumers’ price index in terms of 1923 dollars, has been 
irregular throughout the postwar period. The March, 
1948, index of 163.1 (1923=100) was only 0.9% 
below the high point and 6.5% above the low point 
reached during these years. From the wartime peak 
month of March, 1945, to this March, the index de- 
clined 10.3% but it rose 0.9% from February to 
March. 


HOURS AND MAN HOURS 


Average hours per week for all production workers 
rose only slightly, from 40.6 to 40.7 (0.2%) over the 
month; the increase over the year was also 0.2%. 
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Seven separate industries recorded longer hours in 
March, with the automobile, iron and steel, and meat- 
packing industries all averaging 3.1% or more than 
in the previous month. Each of the male labor groups 
extended their actual work week from February to 
March but there was a slight curtailment in the 
hours worked by women workers. 

For the sixth consecutive month, nominal hours, 
or the scheduled number of hours of operation of a 
plant, shift or department, averaged 40.9 for the 
twenty-five industries combined. The greatest indi- 
vidual change in either direction was 0.3 hour. Man 
hours in March were 0.3% above the February level. 
This increase was the first in three months and 
brought the index 0.9% above a year ago. 


PAYROLLS GAIN 


Employment also showed its first gain since De- 
cember, but the month-to-month rise was only 0.1%. 
The direction of change was quite evenly distributed 
among the twenty-five industries, with the thirteen 
increases just slightly offsetting the twelve decreases. 
At the extreme ends of the scale were the automobile 
and paint and varnish industries. The former em- 
ployed 2.9% more workers, the latter 2.9% fewer 
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workers. Since March, 1947, the composite index 
has advanced 0.8%. It is, however, 15.8% below the 
wartime high point of October-November, 1943. 

As a result of an increase in both actual weekly 
earnings and employment, payrolls also turned up- 
ward in March. The index was 0.8% above the Feb- 
ruary level and 11.6% higher than in March, 1947. 
In the period from August, 1939, (the month preced- 
ing the outbreak of war in Europe) to date, payrolls 
have more than tripled themselves. 


CEMENT 


All male workers employed in cement plants earned 
slightly more in March than in the previous month. 
Though the nominal work week remained at the same 
level in both months, the actual work week averaged 
0.2% fewer hours in March. Total employment also 
dropped slightly over the month, but the proportion 
of skilled workers rose from 89.5% in February to 
89.8% in March. 


PETROLEUM 


In March, the average hourly return of petroleum 
refinery workers continued its upward movement and 
reached a new high point of $1.733. This average was 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MARCH, 1948 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Empl t Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpustRy Hourly, Actual manne masked mai 
Actual 

een . . March Feb. March Feb. March Feb. March Feb. 
gricultural implement...............- 262.8 | 262.1 209.8 | 207.9 | 172.9 | 172.1 | 455.3 | 451.4 
Antompbilobes sete. ceeds lvetcoseess 246.5 | 247.9r 140.5 | 186.67] 116.1 | 109.47] 286.1 | 271.97 
Boot And shots sc Fe cr peneey sont ue teadrs 207.4 | 205.9 107.7 | 108.1 | 90.4] 93.8 | 187.4 | 191.9 
Chemical... EG Ho 290.7 | 290.4 204.2 | 202.7 | 159.1 | 158.7 | 461.1 | 459.7 
otton—North....... i pee ee eee Pk 273.3 | 273.7 45.7] 45.0] 39.1] 38.7] 107.1 | 106.0 
Electrical manufacturing.............. 252.1 | 251.8 274.0 | 275.8 | 231.5 | 234.7 | 585.8 | 591.9 
TES ae cet eae ae 268.1 | 267.1 148.3 | 147.4 | 129.5 | 130.0 | 346.9 | $46.5 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 307.3 | 304.2 98.1] 97.4] 85.0] 82.9 | 261.6 | 259.7 
Le HP re 259.7 | 260.2 128.7 | 198.2 | 90.6 | 86.9 | 236.4 | 297.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 277.8 | 278.2 73.5 | 75.2] 61.4] 64.9 | 170.6 | 180.6 
Lumber and millwork................. 312.9 | 310.6r 54.8 | 54.97] 45.8] 46.87] 143.5 145.37 
Meat packing. Sai TO. Ar a 273.4 | 264.9 107.8 | 111.2 | 97.1 | 96.0 | 265.2 | 253.8 
Paint and varnish. .......+..0. 00.2402. 247.4 | 246.2 171.7 | 176.9 | 147.8 | 158.4 | 366.2 | 378.6 
Paper and pup. -o.sseeeeseeecseesees 259.9 | 260.3 150.6 | 150.2 | 129.7 | 129.6 | 337.6 | 337.6 
ia add pr on Dian oe her eee 271.3 | 270.0 195.7 | 196.6 | 168.7 | 171.0 | 455.2 | 459.3 
rinting—book and job,............... 251.8 | 248.47 152.4 | 156.67] 186.1 | 140.2 | 343.9 348.9r 
sere and magazine.......... 258.3 | 257.3r 155.1 | 154.2 | 187.1 | 186.8 | 353.6 | 350.8 
sie a coseetecteeteeteaterenseies 238.3 | 245.4 140.9 | 141.57] 115.4 | 121.37] 275.5 | 208 or 
and Tayonis, fis eck 260.9 261.9 97.3 | 96.3 | 87.1 | 86.4 | 227.4 | 906-7 

Ee ns ee re Re Ne ae 2.1 | 266.9 90.0 ; 7. 
Foundries and machine shops... au! Sees 141.1 as ied Tas Che apie 

NCR aia ee he tee ee : ; : 3 J : 

2. Machines and machine tools.......| 256.6 | 256.3 ck eae ak atts se oar 
3. Heavy equipment................ 224.3 | 224.8 12.1] 1127 | 04:8 | 95:8 | a19:9 | aie. 
4. os aeene| parts,........ 206.2 262.5 147.5 | 146.8 | 124.0 | 198.2 | 380 1 ae 

Lot pee tenon 6 | 254.57 145.1 | 145.6r| 118.4 | 116. i 
POCINDUSTRIES Nr eaten ath cei oan 261.9 | 261.0 sot SONS | 207. br 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 


esos, ¢ other woolen peccucis, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft Rap aap 


See footnotes on page 2! 


129.8 129.7 7 | 107.3 | 107.07} 281.4 279.1 7- 
on 7 podcig rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, MARCH, 1948 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


i ie Mee ae ae enema pet 


InvustRy 


Agricultual implement 
IANCOIONle lee te heh eit i Sanne 
Bontand shoGetaste. seme <rcivoosrs 
Ghemical Peewee tb ees teks eee 
Rayon! producing’ s4., Guvexkios os ess 
Gothon— North store ook koe uae te 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
Murnitarets oes so coes seals cee hie ae sen 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Tron and steel#.............. 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Ment packings. 2.58.06 aie scans oe ss 
PAING ANOCVALHIRN See ins © pos Sade hee fe 
Papersand pulp. ec. ek os ete eee hes 
PENSE NVOAUCTS phi New we ahiconn case fess 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine 
RnbpSres scat Lae Meeks Ramee ss 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 
2. Other rubber products............ 
Sik’and rayon.ne <2 teeta eet 
WED helen eh ret Vissi ent aeere es 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
VeeKoundries, 2. O22 8e-k ene os ot os 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
SiOther products... Jo5.6 fo... sess 


Day INUIT IE 6 vy cet oana: oe nies sawn ane 68 


Arrcraltsessee eee ee te ca eciaemanls 
PERI ADE NS YACAIIRE! aovcs Bkogete Sveterai wniorsnonnaribdis career 


See footnotes on page 288. 


0.8% above the February peak and 11.5% greater 
than the March, 1947, figure. The length of the 
work week over the month was reduced in both the 
skilled and unskilled labor groups, bringing an aver- 
age reduction of 1.2%. The increase in hourly earn- 
ings was thus offset, and average weekly earnings 
dropped 0.5%. From February to March, the dis- 
tribution of- workers remained practically unchanged, 
but an increase of 0.6% occurred in total employ- 
ment. 


AIRCRAFT 


The number of production workers in the aircraft 
industry rose in each of the labor groups and totaled 
2.7% more in March than in February. Since newly 
hired workers are usually the lower paid, this addi- 
tional work force tended to depress average earnings, 
which declined 0.5 cents. This reduction was accom- 
panied by a decline of 0.3% in the average work week. 


All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


sf a | es | | es | | 


Female 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars 
per Wee 


Average Hours 
k per 
Production Workak 


per Week per 
Production Worker 


Hourly Weekly 


= 
mI 
ic} 
a 


| | | ee | | 


41.1 39.0 

38.3r 38.0 36.9 

39.9 37.9 39.3 

39.8 38.0 38.2 

39.37 87.2 37.07 
42.7 38.6 $8.8 

41.4 38.3 38.6 

42.6 39.9 41.3 

41.6 39.2 38.3 

39.1 38.6 37.2 

41.7 36.3 37.6 

42 .3r 39.9 40.2r 
43.5 41.8 40.2 

40.6 38.6 | 388.7 

44.9 40.3 40.5 

43.7 : 38.8 38.9 

42.6r| 1. 36.6 37.9r 
40.0r] 1. 38.3 88.8 

37.87] 1. 36.4 36.6r 
36.67] 1. 32.1 $2.5r 
40.6 | 1. 38.7 38.9 

43.4 | 1. 38.5 | 38.1 

43.2) 1. 40.6 | 40.2 

43.7-| 1. 41.1 40.8 

42.6) 1. 39.6 38.9 

40.87} 1. 38.3 88.2 

40.9 | 1. 88.4] 40.4 

41.6 | 1.160 ‘ $8.1 

41.9 | 1.163 F 38.1 

41.8 | 1.079 Z 88.2 

39.4r] 1.160 : $8.1 

41.0r| 1.087 ; 38.8 

41.9 aed FO eee 

40.7 aie vate | owes 

400 ridoace: ee ee 

38.7r| 1.20 37.9r 
39.5 | 1.116 36.6 


The female group worked the same number of hours 
in both months. 

Earnings and hours of the individual labor groups 
in shipyards followed no discernible pattern from 
February to March. The averages for the composite, 
however, all declined slightly over the month. The 
reduction in the work week amounted to 0.3% and 
both hourly and weekly earnings declined about 
1.0%. While the actual employment changed insig- 
nificantly, a considerable reclassification of male 


workers took place. From 89.3% in February, the 


proportion of semiskilled and skilled males dipped to 
87.9% in March. 


~ LABOR STATISTICS IN MARCH 
Hourly earnings advanced 0.4% from February to 
March. They have risen 10.8% since March, 1947, 
140.2% since 1929. 
Weekly earnings this March were 41 cents, or 0.7%, 
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May, 1948 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
MARCH, 1948 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


IxpustRry 


Agricultural implement................ 
Automobile! ge, aay cigenrtsietieetenta os 


Rayon) producing * yi: ceser cee ce sloee 
Cotton—-Northi sera tee sie cs inalel- 


UIMIt urea nsec sissies We ea 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Tronjand jsteel# ire mapicsiasc= ters ce fevein eisicleys 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork................. 
Meatpacking aijacas.ae ousisre eats, cattes 
Paint and varnishy. «....0 0s fs voedec: 
Paperjand:pulp eerives<ociee ner iaincs 
Paper, products s.crsaaen eee ee ares 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rubberieccyiset ee ae werk es oie ties 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 
2. Other rubber products............ 
WOOL Fe Bee aeesracc as ois ahs dive stauashers 
1, Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products’........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
Ap oundties::). misant see accents 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
SOther products -.5.ce eee 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz Conrerencn Boanrp. 


greater than in the previous month and $5.58, or 
10.7%, greater than in March, 1947. The increase 
from 1929 to date has amounted to 102.0%. 

Real weekly earnings increased. 0.9% from Febru- 
ary to March and 4.0% from March a year ago. 
Since 1929, they have expanded 52.1%. 

Hours per week in March rose 0.1 hour (0.2%) 
over the month as well as over the year. Since 1929,. 
however, they have declined 15.7%. 

Employment showed a 0.1% gain between Febru- 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 


k per 
per Week per | _ per Wee 
Production Worker Production Worker 


[s'2) 
= 
ES ie od 


OOP PP bP SP OOP SP bP OOD Pp 60 
WwHOCCHOCCHOOHKH ASKS 


le 
Lt 
Li 
ie 
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ie 
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i. 
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Uy 
1. 
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1; 
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ie 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
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1s 
at 
1s 
1. 
a 
ip 
ibs 
1. 


*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tur ConrerEence Boarp. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 
’ ‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tar ConFrERENCE Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

ilk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 

and eee groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


ary and March. Since March, 1947, and the year 
1929 it has risen 0.8% and 28.5%, respectively. 

Man hours were 0.3% greater in March than in 
the preceding month and 0.9% above the March, 
1947, level. They were 8.2% higher than in 1929. 

Payrolls expanded 0.8% from February to March. 
They have been increased 11.6% in the year period, 
and 159.6% since 1929. 

Exizapeta M. CaseEiui 
Statistical Division 


May, 1948 


Consumers’ Prices 
Down in March 


FRACTIONAL decline occurred in consumers’ 

prices in March, 1948, according to figures com- 

piled by Tae Conrerence Boarp. The index stood 

at 132.9 (1923—100), 0.2% lower than in February, 

but 8.0% higher than in June, 1920, when the post- 
World War I peak was reached. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar rose 0.1 
cent over February, reaching 75.2 cents. This was 
4.9 cents lower than its value a year ago. 

Retail food prices showed the greatest change over 
the month, declining 1.0% since mid-February. This 
was the second consecutive decline in food prices, the 
previous month-to-month change having amounted 
to 2.6%. Sixteen, or about one fourth, of the sixty- 
two cities included in the United States index, re- 
ported higher food prices in March; of these, seven 
are cities having populations of 275,000 or over. Since 
March, 1947, food prices have risen 7.6% in the 
United States as a whole. 

The total fuel and light index showed no change 
since February, even though a slight increase in 
electricity was measured. 

Housing costs, which are surveyed quarterly, rose 
0.1% from December 15, 1947, to March 15, 1948. 
Within the period since the Federal Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 became operative, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp has conducted three surveys of rents in indus- 
trial cities, coincident with its regular October, De- 
cember and March consumers’ price studies. From 
mid-June to mid-October, an advance of 4.2% was 
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measured; from mid-October to mid-December there 
was an increase of 0.7%. The increase over the entire 
period, therefore, has been 5.1%. 

Retail clothing prices advanced 0.1% over the 
month, reflecting primarily an increase of 0.2% in 
men’s wear. 

Annual adjustments for transportation and per- 
sonal care expenditures brought about a gain of 0.7% 
in the sundries index. This was the largest increase 
of the month. 

Slightly more than half the sixty-two industrial 
cities surveyed in March experienced oyer-all price 
declines over the month, ranging from 0.1% to 1.1%. 


Fiorence S. GEIGER 
Statistical Division 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Source: Tok ConFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


aaa 


1946 1947 1948 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted A 
Date ae of Food Housing?! 


Clothing 


Men’s 


Fuel and Light ; Purchasing 
Sundries Value of 
ee Dollar 
Women’s Electricity 


Total? 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


re 


es 


ee 


seen eee 


Annual average® | 127.7 157.8 92 108.2 

1948 January.......... 184.5 : ; 
February. ....... 133.1 -165.5¢ 95 112.0 
ATC ee se to 132.9 163.8 95 112.1 


pe A een EE eee 


SBSSSSSE 
CaAMRRQIHOO 


\ 

© 
\= 
\& 
—_ 
So 
Us) 
ee) 
i) 


\ 


Nor O> ox 


\ 


coo 
>_> > 


Percentage Changes 


Feb. 1948 to Mar. 1948.. 0.2 -1.0 +0.1 +0.1 
Mar. 1947 to Mar. 1948.} +6.5 +7.6 +5.1 +3.6 
1Rents surve , March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. 


1 as electricity and 
“Tclohted vl ss we ates two ware by dade | and six monthly indexes. 


ae 408 | 79 ies tis 40.7 46,32) co-Gul 


+0.7 +0.1 


aBased on food prices for November 17, 1947. 
bBased on food for January 14, 1948. 
cBased a food — for February 16, 1948, 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source: Tue CONFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


EU Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Feb, 1948 Mar. 1947 
0 
Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Tighe ae Mar. 1948 | Mar. 1948 
Akron Chicago 

Rood tte een 218.7 205.0 |} 0.9 | +5.7 | Food...........206- -1.0 +6.4 
Housing! awn aie 117.6 118.9 |} +0.8 | +8.6 | Housing!............ +0.1 | +13.9 
Clothing..ia.cc.ces: 154.8] 146.3]| +0.7| +6.6 | Clothing............ 0.4) +5.7 
Fuel and light........ 144.1 |] 124.3 Fuel and light....... 0 +6.5 
Housefurnishings..... 134.0 | 128.0 Housefurnishings. .. . +0.6 +5.0 
Sundries rs.tonoc teas 6 Q Sundriesi.cces sere +0.3 +7.65 


eee ee | —— | || | —— 


Weighted Total.... 


Cincinnati 


Kya laleteers (eters crebevegere 5 1 TOO CER tO -1.7 +7.3 
Housing! oes coisa 8 : 2 Laces 0 +4.9 
Clothing............. 152.5 | 153.87) 147.6 Clothing: 5.8 esses 0.2 +5.7 
Fuel and light........ 128.5 | 128.5] 114.8 Fuel and light....... oO | 411.5 
Housefurnishings..... 146.2 | 143.27] 132.9 Housefurnishings.... +1.9 +5.6 
Sundries siucie esc sci 187.6 | 186.1] 128.6 Sundries, -sctw rece +2.3) +7.1 

9 


Fuel‘and light........ 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries..05. 02... 


ete saysastteclacs Shes elesdve Q t 

ING sess eee e ee ees i P : .6 ; 
Bevesceecevees : : : : UM Gis eee shaleiee, ate 4 +3.9 

Fuel and light........ .8 | Fuel and light....... 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings BG ane 7 : 3 : ; Housefurnishings....| 153.1 0 +5.5 
Sundries............. ; : : 3 Sundries dse.c0 0c 145.0 +1.4 +8.0 


seer ewer eeeeenee el] AYUL.O | AUGE.Z | 155.U ft —-l. 
DF POO. peewee nee enne 


weeereeeesree eo} L£44,90 | L114.0 | L1UG,0 TF  -¢ 
OD | TROUST Ew nec e eee reese 


Fucland fight . 0 se | Fadl and light ta" : . 
: Housefurnishin gs : : : Hoasetetin binges acl L62* : ay 
Sundries............. ; : ' : ; Sundries sea 140. : 
Weighted Total 
Bridgeport 
Hood geri aes onentras| es 20l.2 | 204,315 180.6) || 2 -1.5.| 6.1 1. Rood. ae 5 
Housing. ...........; nee See 4 ; 
CM Be cerca er on 5 +3.6 
Fuel and light...... 147.2 Fuel and light....... 101.8 +7.8 
Housefurnishings eres 151.2 Housefurnishings....| 149.6 44.0 
Sundries............. | 165.0 Sundries............ 143.7 +9.3 


eC | | || —__. 
_——— 


ee? 
iy 


ee Ho) ass | deter] taa's| coce| tae | Gomes | 
Macoween ; 5 : 0 .2 | Fuel and light....... +e 
i eies : 2 : : .8 | Housefurnishings.... +5.0 
Sundriesivi.....agsas 


ight.......] 135.7] 197.1 10. 
Cae i ie ; -8 | Housefurnishings....| 162.6 | 162.6 eae 
dt . : Sundries.......... .-| 159.6 | 158.5 +6.8 
Weighted Total..... 158.3 | 159.67] 153.9 Weighted Total....| 163.3 +68 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, rRevised. : 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tam Conrmrence Boarp 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Crrr Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 
Mar. 1948 | Feb, 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to 
Mar. 1948 | Mar. 1948 Mar. 1948 | Mar. 1948 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
Food. EL ee S187 210.8 191.2 OSGi | pL Oee WB OOd, .pecieus.s ss eon 203.0 199.2 188.3 +1.9 +7.8 
Housing! 101.9 101.9 100.2 0 +1.7 FL QUIN g cy aisle ot 108.4 108.4 105.5 0 42.7 
Clothin wee tote e sees 165.1 165.6 159.1 -0.3 +3.8 Clothing Weta oft are Ware's 162.0 161.97} 153.2 +0.1 +5.7 
Fuel and light Rene 140.8 140.8 118.5 0 +18.8 | Fuel and lights eue 114.1 114.1 103.7 0 +10.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 169.9 | 170.2] 160.0 -0.2 | +6.2 | Housefurnishings....} 145.2] 144.5 | 132.4]| 40.5] 49.7 
Simoes, ce kicks eos < 142.3 141.2r} 185.1 +0.8 +5.8 | Sundries............ 149.9 145.47) 137.6 +3.1 +8.9 
A ae ; .4| Weighted Total....] 157.0 | 154.47] 146.0] +1.7| +7.6 


Lansing 
Hood Siseastian ts. ieoan EBA StL OOO sacusietvvacn tht sleres 
Housing’ ge. sset on +3.4 | Housing!............ 
Clothing ec. sk oe « -+0.2 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ +11.1 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... +7.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries swengs. it cs BSP SUDOTICS. crmiacits ease 


age ae 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries yerijnscaccie 


eeeeecesecee) 440.0 | ZL0O.0 | 2UG.0 FP PU.L | Pe .U JF POOG.. cee ee eee eee 


eeeeeee? AUD.0 | 4U0D.0 | LU0.0 | Uo | — UF EROUSTTDE. cece eee ene 
ee ee 


Clothing << ic. oo ck ing . 

Fuel an light:....2.203. +13.8 | Fuel and light....... +17.9 
Housefurnishings..... : , 3 0 +6.6 | Housefurnishings. ... ; P +2.9 
SHBdrIES:. 5.5:.5-5 &« : : ; +12.2 | Sundries............ : ; : +5.4 


ee a 
er 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
SUC T1OS pee eciclatesanals 


ed 
ee 


ee er 
ee 


it ara SO ee : 2 ALES ee eae 

Tt See Spee el and light....... 
Henscturn hogs as : : ; : +4.6 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries, ca s.00 6 wie << ; . ; ; +8.7 | Sundries............ 


we eee 


at ene sae ae ee ee , +3.8 
te acer oe Ta3 | Fuel and light.......] 127.7 , +8.2 
ngs... : Housefurnichings....| 172.1 | 172.6r| 155.6] -0.3| +10.6 
-:, 145.47 Sundries........-...| 140.3] 139.2 | 182.1]| +0.8| +6.2 
si Total oats 163.2r| 155.8 ; Weighted Total....] 159.8 | 158.2r} 148.6 || +1.0| +7.5 
i i Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Poe mes NESS. 217.9| 218.17} 206.8]} -0.1] +45.6 | Food............... 228.8 | 228.5 207.8 0.1 410.1 
Housing!..... 115.4 | 115.47] 107.9] 0 | +7.0 | Housing!............ 108.8 8] los.T] Ore 
iiathind 2s. acs 148.1] 149.4] 146.4] -0.9| +1.2 | Clothing........... 164-5 | 164.0 | 155.9 8) 45-6 
Fuel and light........ 140.0] 140.0] 121.1 0 | +15.6 | Fuel and light.......] 127.4] 127.4] li2.0] | 0 | 418.8 
Honsefurnishings. .... 154.3 | 155.2] 146.5] ~0.6 | +5.3 | Housefurnishings....] 165.0 | 164.4] 154.6] +08) 48.2 
Sundries.............| 152.2] 150.6] 140.6] +1.1| +8.3 | Sundries............ 151.6 ‘4r aes 
Weighted Total.....[ 164.0 | 163.87} 168.8 +0.1| +6.6] Weighted Total....[ 166.8] 166.47] 151.9] +0.2| +9. 
tRents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: THe CoNFERENCE BOARD nies 
N These indexes do Ni or show intercity di. ferences in price level or standards of living. They show 
oar Ginigen kk consumers’ prices in each afi which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
hanges 


Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Cirr 


ire Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 
Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 ti to 
Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 ee ees Mar. 1948 | Fe ar. pee ial Mee 1548 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 

ood tr denacane lotion 248.2 250.1 233.2 MA AN EM OOGs ccls mn atctelccotavorats ; : : ea aig 
Housing! soo. eee 115.4 115.4 115.2 +0.2 | Housing!............ ote a 
Clothing...) 0.38... 150.1] 149.4] 147.0!) +0.5| +42.1 ieee sop + ; +5.9 
Fuel and light........ 148.6 | 148.6] 134.2 0 | +10.7 | Fuel and light..... ~ aK Ste: 
Housefurnishings..... 141.1 |] 141.1] 146.0 0 -3.4 | Housefurnishings. ... iF ” ee 

Sundries hccscs.shcce 142.7] 141.4] 186.5] 40.9] +4.5 | Sundries............ +0. +4. 
Weighted Total..... 168.6 168.6 161.2 Weighted Total.... .6 


Providence 


SoA OO CIS Oo OTT : 8 =O Gal e-t- 10,08) OOds. cues om ete isi mee Las 215.3 198.5 +6.6 
Housing! asc cea 104.9 | 104.9 4 0 RON RELOUSING anteaters emer 2 : 38 +2.8 
Clothing apy anesthe. 147.6 147.2 148 .3 +0.3 -0.5 | Clothing............ 156.5 157.0r} 151.3 +3.4 
Fuel ze lighticie ter, - 113.3} 118.8] 105.1 0 +7.8 | Fuel and light....... 140.6} 139.9] 119.7 +17.5 
Housefurnishings..... 174.1 | 173.9] 163.4 +0.1 +6.5 | Housefurnishings....} 139.1] 138.67} 130.2 +6.8 
Sundries!.. j.cannnek 187.2 136.6 128.1 +0.4 +7.1 | Sundries............ 145.2 141.6 135.6 +7.1 


Serco : 3 ‘ alll 


Housing! here, eecrere 


Clothingi0a 51 : : : : ING eerie eae 
Fuel and light........ : iohtie ates 
Housefurnishings..... +7.2 | Housefurnishings....| 161. 
Sundries Rat ntctneisiet ore +5.8 | Sundries............ 130. 
sete 1 
mevdc Shidaeoto nea 2 Sateictaatsrerciniets teers : 
pfeleVolalroye' oats! seere ha PaOnGIOTIC Hee . 
Starezokerousial ote arene .6 Mio wO EO O-An Si . 
Fuel and light........ +6.0 | Fuel and light....... . 
Housefurnishings. .... +5.0 | Housefurnishings. . 160. +9.0 
Sundries Mele ptce = cee +4.7 Sundries Rersin ears trie 141. +5.0 
Hi me 


Rene eee ne ey ete) 8516) 9 (aiken e) tee eA ee te AOE ee ROE OM 6 ae Mel) em Ao ee CRY OO eerateie auc ns, as4 lotic: ausie 


Perrone a CS h0 60/0) Mya oe ave Ee Se NI ED See Ties OO) | NL i one ee OUST occas ie. e eth veyed 


eee ee wee eee ene 


Fuel and light..s.c0. 
ousefurnishings..... 
Sundries).2 0+ co.cc. <5 


See ee rey 


44 Wuel'and tivkteok &- 145, 
+3.3 | Housefurnishings. . 181. 
+4.6 Sundries Pritt nce 150. 


——_———|_ | | | —_—_———/\—<—————_§ $< J —— | 


Se me ae ce 1ohe OLS E RS a Le NE ONT aU th - SPU | ead Oe Bh OOO. veces) ee ole auera 


Fuel and light........| 132.9 Fuel and light... .. : ; 
Housefurnishings pnt 173.3 +0.6 +4.5 Housefurnishings. . 161.6 | 165.8 +8.7 
Sundries Wetivarexaiorecterevers 143.5 +1.3 +7.7 Sundries aaseaisueXeoeeatnaaseus 145.7 144.2 +6.6 


Fee ne ere ee ee eee COON i BOO I 8 OU oi ose INOOG, «60 016 0:6 6.0 oe ae 0 


Housing! iraec sans 


CHING Nene oe eae : : : 4a (Clothing s.... stcce xcs 
Fuel aed lights ates 135.0 | 185.0 | 127.6 0 +5.8 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. . .. . 152.3 | 152.8] 147.4 0 +8.3 | Housefurnishings. . 
Sundries Satna Winavereratnleys 142.7 142.0 138.1 +0.5 _t8.3° 38 Sundries eledecessvavekataaaias 


Finesse PN ee LE OE ee ele fli AD SG al | meh OE OOKLA. ein a 


+5.4 | Clothing.......... ‘| 150.0 | 151.1 


sea e wwe eeae 


Fuel aed light. ics... 131.5 0 | +10.5 Fudls and light..... .-| 142.1 | 142.1 
ousel DGS vse 144.5 0.1} 44.8 Housefurnishings....] 159.6 | 159.6r 
Sundfiess)o..0..0.¢. 60.001 148.2 +0.6 | +10.9 | Sundries.......:....| 187.0 136.0 


meets ; A ; : +8.4 


159.0 | 159.5r 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 


Norn: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers Percentage 


c Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
ITY Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 
Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1947 to to 
Mar. 1948 | Mar. 1948 Mar. 1948 | Mar. 1948 
St. Paul  eaameae 
Food. Srleistie Nenana tasenatnoonry 224.2 223.9 206.6 || +0.1 |] 48.5 | Food............... 215.3 216.8 0.7 +8.2 
Housing! Pts eyry as 104.9 104.9 100.9 Housing! atte alae. cates 120.5 113.1 +6.5 +6.5 
Clothing 808.5. <2.<.- 152.8 | 152.8] 141.7 Glothing: ts... 20 158.6 | 157.2 +0.9} +4.1 
Fuel and light Sere writes 133.1 133.1 115.8 Fuel and ightsenn err 137.1 137.0 +0.1 | +14.4 
Housefurnishings. . .. . 174.0 | 173.8 | 162.2 Housefurnishings....] 146.5 | 147.5r 0.7 | +3.8 
Sundries sone ee oe0k 145.38 143.8r| 182.0 SUNATICS. ses oslo ae ees 155.1 153.0 ; +1.4 +9.4 
ouucms : 162.8r| 149. 5 ; : ; ; +0.9 +8.0 


eeeeenenrecescoce 


Housingl aie. scene 


Seay earart : ; : : , G@lothing.aee ance: 
Fuel and light........ : : , .1 ] Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries SUUGIVER: sosghoceoe 


Te wee wee ee ee 


| | || —_—— 


ee ee a 


Ce ee rr 


Clothing............. ; eae 6 an 

Fuel and light........ : ‘ : .8 | Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... +6.6 
. gs . 3 3 

Sundries: ers 2S cease Sundriesi} tics sce +3. 


see ewww wee eee eee eA F ALLY) AGV.0 Po TU.D | FO.Y F POO... cee eee eee rsee 


eeeww eee eee ee? AUEVU P £U8.U | 1U4.0U FP jVYVoj A.V F FLOUSIDZ”. . 2... cere eae 


a 


Fuel and light... : Fuel and light... ue 

Housefurnishings..... 146. Housefurnishings. ... =t: - 

Sundries#= 22 2e0+ =: 141. Stmdries yar )telelcieis s +9. 
——— +6.0 


Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 
rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 


Weighted Total 


Joliet, Il.? 


Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. Be 
%Includes Lockport and le. 
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Wage Increase Announcements, April, 1948 


Source: Company Granting Increase Unless Otherwise Specified 


Company 


ee 
American Aniline Products, Inc...... 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


American Zinc Company of Illinois. . . 


American Zinc Oxide Company....... 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ball Brothers Company 
Muncie, Ind 


The Baltimore Transit Company..... 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brown & Bigelow 
St. Paul, Minn. 


© 056) er 06s 8), 8t4'(@.8)e: © (pei 0:0) @asiteielio a 


*Bus drivers and mechanics.......... 


‘on, Ohio 
Central Vermont Public Service Cor- 
Porationer spits ae hohe 

Rutland, Vt. 


*Cleaners and dyers................. 
New York, N. Y. 

Concord Gas Company.............. 
Concord, N. H. 


Continental Can Company........... 
Hopewell, Va. 


Increase 


Previous Rate or Range 


Remarks 


Amount E i oe ee Rate eed 
— , 3-1-46 |Plus 1¢ per hr. for each year of service to 5 years. 
aS Pires ti A me he Werks 2 adjusted after job evaluation survey. 
Allowable vacations with pay, based on length 
of service from 3 days to 2 weeks, extended to 
3 weeks after 25 years’ service. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
160 |$1.075 hr.| 7-1-47 |Hillsboro, Ill. (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
laborer CIO ‘ 
264 Seip. 7-1-47 Masts TO) (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
laborer Workers, : 7 
806 Arie 7-1-47 |Fairmont City, Ill. (Mine, Mill & Smelter 
(laborer) Workers, CIO) 
128 |$1.015 hr.| 71-47 |(Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 
laborer 
2,400 See See |Effective 3-1-47, the lowest rate for general 
remarks | remarks | labor (male) was 85¢ hr. which automatically 
advanced in 13 weeks to 89'4¢ hr.; the lowest 
rate for female general labor was 78¢ hr., 
automatically advanced in 18 weeks to 82¢ hr. 
(Fed. Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers 
CIO) ‘ 
119 Represents increase given to employees paid on 
pees ie dake basis. Current rates range from $9.10 
to $13.41 per day. 
$.15 hr. 3,422 n.a Represents increase given to hourly-rated em- 
ployees. Current rates range from $.93 to 
$1.45 hr. ; 
See 479 n.a Increase of $3.50 wk. given to employees on a 
remarks 5-day, 40-hr. basis; $5 wk. to some employees 
on a 6-day, 48-hr. basis. Current initial rates 
range from $31 to $73.50 wk. : 
$.10 to 3,000 n.a (Bookbinders, Misc. Helpers; Int. Assn. Machin- 
$.26 hr. ists; Amalgamated Lithographers of America; 
St. Paul Printing Pressmen; Int. Union of 
Operating Engineers; Photo-Engravers Union; 
St. Paul Typographical Union) : 
1,140 | $9.00 hr. Asbestos workers, cement finishers, glaziers, 
sheet-metal workers and tile setters 
1,908 | $2.95 hr Bricklayers, engineers 
7,000 |$2.195 hr Carpenters. Also 5¢ hr. for tool replacement 
954 182.195 hr Electricians 
2,078 | $2.95 hr Ironworkers, lathers and plasterers 
4,000 | $1.55 br Laborers 
4,500 | $2.00 hr Painters 
1,207 |$2.125 hr Plumbers, steamfitters 
250 /$2.175 hr Roofers—composition 
50 | $2.95 hr Roofers—slate and tile. (Building Trades 
Council, AFL) [Figures given for “number 
affected” represent the respective union mem- 
berships as of 1-26-48] 
na n.d. “Certain” fringe issues were also granted. 
Announced 4-26-48 : 
800 |$1.1011hr. (United Mine Workers; Int. Bro. Electrical 
(average) Workers) 
150 1$32.10 wk. In addition, employees in this group benefit 
(average) from the operation of merit adjustments within 
rate-ranges which average approximately 65¢ 
a week a year. (No union) 
5,000 n.d. (Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 
28 n.d. $3 per month toward cost of Blue Cross medical 
7 na. insurance. (United Mine Workers; no union for 
salaried employees) 
534 n.d. Vacation: 1 week after 1 year of service; 2 weeks 
after 5 years; 3 weeks after 15 years; 4 weeks 
79 n.d, after 25 years. Six 


id holidays. (UMW, Dist. 


: exempt) 50; no union for salaried employees) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, APRIL, 1948—Continued 
™ Increase Previous Rate or Range 
y’ 
Company 0 Remarks 
Worker!) Amount E ze a. oer Rate Effective “a 
*Crosley Motars Ines. sinsitscad wanes WE | $8.10 hr. 500 See n.a Announced 3-25-48, Previous rates: $1.20 hr 
St. Louis, Mo. remarks i production workers; $1.80 hr. for tool and 
iemakers. (Int. Assn. Machinists, Ind. 
Dareo Corporations... 5. «cwsdes dienes WE 9% 870 | 8.76 hr. | 3$-1-47 ee ane ui satiate for 3 ed 
Marshall, Tex. (Approx. (average vacation after 20 years’ service. (Chemical 
; 7¢) approx.) Workers, AFL) 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company.| WE | $.05 hr. 600 n.d. na (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Cambridge, Mass. S See 500 n.d. n.a 10% increase to those earning $3,000 or under; 
remarks (Ne to oe earning from $3,000 to $10,000 
o union 
WE | 8.11 pF 4 n.d. n.d. Acton plant. (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
WE | $.11 hr. 00 n.d. n.d. Adams plant. (Textile Workers, CIO) 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.......... WE | $.10 hr. 2,650 | $1.30 hr. | 4-14-47 |(United Saw, File & Steel Prod. Workers, AFL) 
Philadelphia, Pa. S  |$5.00 wk. 80 |$68.11 wk.| 4-14-47 |(No union) 
S $15 mo. 375 | $188 mo. | 4-14-47 |(No union) 
approx. 
Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper Com-| WE’ | $.12 hr. 245 n.d. 3-1-47 |(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
DAY oa is ete ob Jeo ba AFL) 
Hartford City, Ind. 
*Greater Akron General Contractors] WE |$.17% hr. 200 n.d n.a. |Represents increase given to truck drivers in the 
ASSOCIRUION on es < ais a's Srna building industry. Drivers of ordinary trucks 
Akron, Ohio will receive $1.5214 hr.; carry-all drivers, $1.571% 
a : cores of roo wagons, $1.6214 hr. 
ruck drivers, AF 
The Harrisburg Gas Company....... WE | $.10 hr. 140 |$.9735 hr.} 12-26-46 |(United Mine Workers) 
Harrisburg, Pa. S $.10 hr. 68 }$,9582 hr.| 1-1-47 |(No union) 
Hewitt-Robbins, Inc................ WE | 8.10 hr. 950 n.d. n.a.  |Also 2 additional paid holidays, making total of 6. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Previous increase ON given 4-3-47. (United 
Rubber Workers, 
Illinois Zine Company............... WE |$.071% hr.| 12-24-47 300 |$1.13)¢hr.| 7-1-47 |(Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 
Chicago and Peru, Ill. min. ; ; ; 
The International Nickel Company...| WE | $.10 hr. 1,200 | $.98 hr. | 2-19-47 |(United Mine Workers, Dist. 50) 
Huntington, W. Va. (common 
labor) 
Koppers Company, Inc..............]| WE | $.08 hr 40 n.d. n.a. (United Mine Workers, Dist. 50) 
Salida, Colo. = 
Lobsitz Mills Company.............. WE | $.09 hr 60 n.d. 9-15-47 |(CIO affiliation) 
Nutley, N. J. ae : . 
oe me and Electric Company... .. WE 10% 350 | $1.25 hr. | 2-15-47 |In addition, wage adjustments were given for 
Lynn, Mass. S 10% 150 | $.91 hr. | 2-15-47 | specific jobs totaling $21,000 annually, covering 
2 both salaried employees and wage earners. 
Under new vacation schedule, 8 weeks’ vacation 
will be given after 18 years’ service. (UMW, 
Dist. 50; no union for albuee employees) 
AMoachimstss > aac nin + eases ele Ws" 12 br. 2,500 na n.d Announced 4-11-48. Under new scales, wages 
ae wk X pene bret fhe will range from $1.4814 to $2.0514 hr. Repre- 
; sents increase given to machinists employeed 
by the Continental Can Company and in 
Washington Metal Trades Shops. (Welders 
and Machinists unions) — ; 
*Masonite Corporation............-. WE | $.08 br 2,561 | na. na. |5¢ to tiene in shift differentials. An- 
Laurel, Miss. nee ? : é 
; i : ‘ 15 hr 1,050 n.d, n.d. Previous increase of 10¢ given 6-16-47. (United 
the Mi ead eae re ik a ae ae bees eed Mine Workers, Dist. 50) [Comparable adjust- 
PeeOt at Sah, ments were given Ae salaried a She 
avese 219 |$1.167 hr.} 2-3-47 |Vacation increased from 1 to 2 weeks after 1 year’s 
aor ‘la ‘: On oe ve sean gi seine Rast Aad : service. 5 days’ sick leave; 3 days for death in 
P Sn t Be immediate family. Increased insurance benefits. 
(United Paper Workers, CIO) 
National Lead Company, Magnus} WE | $.10 br 2-1-48 47 n.a. n.a. (Int. Molders & Foundry Workers, AFL) 
Metal Division.........6500.+600: 
Atlanta, Ga. ffecti 1-48 f - 
See. 1,170 n.d na New rates became effective 2 or non 
ore pos gieclenny eee ia i ie seria striking personnel and for other employees upon 


~ .¥é 


their return to work after termination of the 
strike, which ended on 4-29-48. (United 
Financial Employees, AFL) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, APRIL, 1948—Continued 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Type 
Spety Wi rk 1 Date Number ffecti eed 
orker’) Amount Effective Affected Rate Effective 
ific Power & Light Company...... ae 9.7% 11-11-47 480 | $1.42 hr. | 11-11-46 Represents increase given to manual workers. 
aaa One near! i (wt. avg.) Not applicable to the Northwestern Division. 
Overtime pay increased from time and one half 
to double time. (Int. Bro. Electrical Workers, 
AFL) ; 
9.7% | 11-11-47 359 | $1.03 hr. | 11-11-46 |Non-manual workers. (No union) 
one are ea ws 
Pillsbury Mills; Inc..............-.- S See 1-1-48 15 See Salaries for certain job classifications were in- 
Ogden, Utah remarks remarks creased by amounts varying from $5 to $25 mo. 


Previous monthly salaries, after 1 year’s service, 
ranged from $150 to $200. (Office Employees 
Int. Union, AFL) 


Pittsburgh Metallurgicai Company...]| WE | $.10 hr. 250 n.d, (United Mine Workers) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. . : 
The Pritsburgh Post-Gazette........... WE | $10 wk. 400 | $59 to Represents increase given to pressmen, paper- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $84. wk handlers, mailers, and stereotypers. (Int. 
Typographical Union, AFL) 
S $3 to 275 | $30 to (Newspaper Guild, CIO) 
$10 wk. $90 wk : 
Pyridium Corporation............... WE i 60 n.d. Vacations: 8 days to 2 weeks, depending upon 
Harriman, N. Y. (over-all) length of service. 6 paid holidays. Life insurance 
and disability benefits with hospitalization. 
(AFL affiliation) 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA-}| WE | $.07 hr. 1,340 n.d. Hourly-rated employees. (Int. Bro. Electrical 
Mictor Division, ence rine eae 


Workers, AFL) 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Southern Counties Gas Company of| WE 9.59% 


100 |$1.00 and Represents temporary increase only. (No union) 
@Californianere acne ene average $1.10 hr. 
Los Angeles, Calif. S 9.72% 990 | $39.40 to (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
average $68.40 wk. 
S 9.72% 120 | $39.40 to (Pacific Gas Workers’ Union) 
$68.40 wk. 
*Sperber Manufacturing Company...| WE | $.13 hr. 50 n.d. Announced 4-7—-48. (United Furniture Workers 
Detroit, Mich. CIO) 
Sun Ray Drug Company............ WE 1|$2.50 wk. 360 na (Retail Clerks, Cigar & Luncheonette Employ- 
Philadelphia, Pa. ees, CIO 
Tennessee Corporation.............- WE | $.10 hr. 35 | $.80 hr. Laborers received 1214¢ hr., bringing their cur- 
Childersburg, Ala. rent rate to 921¢¢ hr. Vacations: 40 hrs. pay 
after 1 year’s service; 80 hrs. pay after 5 years. 
Time and one half for 6 holidays if worked. 
(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
pel y ers street ieee aheale Sers WE 1{$.121% hr. 130 n.a Plus a further $18 mo. for classification adjust- 
Akron, Ohio ments. Represents increase given to drivers of 
gasoline trucks for eleven companies. An- 
: nounced 4-10-48. (AFL union) 
*Washington Farmers’ Cooperative] WE | $.05 hr. 1,300 n.a Increase affects egg and poultry workers at 32 
Association er eant es, ikedioteadee stations of the Farmers’ Cooperative throughout 
*Independent Creamery Operators the state and 40 plants of the Creamery Asso- 
Association SOS ABE ROO aD ON OOO ciation. (Egg and Poultry Workers Union, AFL) 
Washington 
Washington Gas Light Company... .. WE | $.13 hr. 1,035 | $.83 to (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Washington, D. C. $1.78 hr 
S $23 mo. 400 on to (Office Employees Int. Union, AFL) 
mo 
*Washington Metal Trades.......... WE |$.11)% hr. 1,500 n.a 


Announced 3-80-48. Will affect Bellingham, 
Hoquiam, Seattle, Sedro Woolley and Tacoma, 
Washington. (Molders and Foundry Workers 


Union, Wi i * 
Western Union Telegraph Company...| WE | $.08 hr nion, Western Washington Dist.) 


5,100 |$1.086 hr. 


‘ American C icati 
New York, N. Y. WE $.08 hr. 31,200 |81.086 hr. (AE. aiilintion): At Pale Spec eEe 
04 hr 1,500 n.d. Automobil 
Wisconsin Telephone Company....... WE | $.05 hr. 66 $.70 eivesbnwe aici soot 


Represents increase given to part-time janitresses. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. (Communications Workers of Menorca Wise. 


Div. 
WE, wage earners; S, salaried employees. 
‘Ob 


1 
*Obtained from press reports, Information not verified. 
n,a.Not available, 


